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NEWS 


HE intelligence from San Remo is becoming hopeless. Dr, 
Kussmaul, the Strasburg specialist in lung-disease, reports 
that while lung-disease does not exist in the Prince, cancer does, 
and all his German brethren agree with him. The “ expectoration 
tinged with blood” has become profuse, there are reports of an 
attack of suffocation, and the household at San Remo are plunged 
in grief. Sir Morell Mackenzie is still in attendance, and it is 
said the physicians differ sharply, so sharply that imperative 
orders have been issued to them to give no further information 
to the public. The bulletins are still “reassuring,” but, as the 
Lancet points out, “there has been no mention of ulcers 
healing or of swellings and infiltrations receding,” though 
“we may be quite confident that were there the slightest 
justification for such statements, they would have been made.” 
The Crown Prince of Germany, in truth, is dying of cancer of 
the larynx, as his doctors suspected several months ago. The 
incident, a sad one for all Europe, is a terrible one for the aged 
Emperor, who holds repeated conferences with his grandson and 
Prince Bismarck. These conferences have given rise to a rumour, 
not confirmed, but with some probability in it, that Prince 
William is now exercising, with his grandfather’s consent, all 
the powers of the Throne. Somebody certainly must be signing 
the mass of documents issued every week from the private 
cabinet of the King, and the task must be too heavy a one for 
so old a man, 


OF THE WEEK. 


ie 


The by-elections of the week have been in accordance with the 
omen furnished by the Doncaster election. At Hampstead,— 
vacated by the Colonial Secretary, Sir Henry Holland, who has 
been raised to the House of Lords as Lord Knutsford,—there 
was no contest, and Mr. E. Brodie Hoare, a Conservative 
Unionist, was returned on Tuesday for that division of Middle- 
sex. In 1885, the Conservative majority for Sir Henry Holland 
was 875, and in 1886 it was 1,762; and as the Liberal Unionists 
of Hampstead decided to support the Conservative Unionist 
rather than risk a triumph for Home-role, there was not much 
hope that even the majority of 1886 would have been materially 
reduced. Even the most militant of the Home-rule organs 
deprecated a fight which must have ended, as they were well 
aware, in a crushing defeat. 


But Wednesday night brought a much more encouraging 





indication that the country is not going to take the leap in 
the dark which the Home-rulers advocate. In the Deptford 
contest no pains had been spared to carry the seat, and a 
very long struggle had been carried on. It was known months 
ago that Mr. Evelyn, who carried the seat in 1886 as a Conser- 
vative, and who had deserted the Government on what he called 
the policy of Coercion, would resign his seat almost as soon as 
Parliament met. Mr. Wilfrid Blunt was the candidate of the 
Gladstonian Liberals, and it was thought that his imprisonment 
for breaking the law in Ireland would give him a hold on the 
imagination of the electors. Lady Anne Blunt did all that 
a devoted wife could do to urge her husband’s claims, Mr. 
Gladstone wrote a letter of almost passionate appeal in favour 
of Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, which was circulated everywhere in the 
constituency on Monday. Further, the roughs of Deptford were 
set to work to disturb the meetings of Mr. Darling, the Conser- 
vative candidate, by singing boisterous songs composed in 
ridicule of him; and one eminent Crimean officer was seriously 
injured by a stone, because he took Mr. Darling’s side, while Mr. 
Darling himself was very roughly used. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Darling carried the election after a poll very greatly increased 
on both sides, by a majority of 275 (4,345 for Mr. Darling, 
against 4,070 for Mr. Wilfrid Blunt). It is true that the 
majority was less than in either 1885 or 1886. But then, in both 
1885 and 1886 Mr. Evelyn, who is a large proprietor and very 
popular in the borough, stood himself as the Conservative 
candidate, while on this last occasion he threw his whole influence 
on to the Liberal side. Moreover, in 1885 and 1886 the Glad- 
stonian candidate was a Hindoo gentleman, Mr. Ghose, who was 
by no means the most popular of candidates; while Mr. Wilfrid 
Blunt, as a martyr actually suffering martyrdom for the 
Parnellite cause, was certainly as likely to excite the enthusiasm 
of the genuine Home-rulers as any Home-ruler could possibly 
be. Under these circumstances, a majority of 275 in 1888 is 
more significant than either the majority of 627 in 1885 or that 
of 367 in 1886. 


Great progress has been made with the new Rules of 
Procedure, the Opposition having opposed mildly, and Mr. 
Smith having yielded to any reasonable demands. The first 
rule, which fixed 3 as the hour for commencing and 12.30 
as the time for suspending business, was modified with the con- 
sent of Government, 12 o’clock being selected as the hour for 
dispersing, and in that form was agreed to without a division, 
There was more’ fight about the rule authorising the Closure, 
with the consent of the Speaker, whenever one hundred 
Members voted in the majority, because it was felt that this 
was the absolute closure. Nobody produced much argument; 
but Mr. Dillon threatened one day to use the new rope to 
strangle opponents of Home-rule, and Sir W. Barttelot 
dreaded the effect of the rule, particularly when Church 
questions were under discussion. It was, however, carried 
by 256 to 134, a majority exceeding that of the combined 
Unionists. Much feeling was shown against the rule allowing 
the Speaker to order a Member guilty of disorderly con- 
duct to withdraw from the precincts of the House, the idea 
being that such a Member would be made uncomfortable,—the 
very object of the absurdly lenient rule proposed. The rule 
was, however, passed, after two divisions on amendments, by 
134 to 74, as was also the rule enabling the Speaker to silence 
a Member for vain repetitions of his own or others’ arguments. 
The objection raised to this was that it would prohibit quota- 
tions; but Mr. Smith saw that if an obstructive could quote 
other men’s arguments for ever, his speech would be worse than 
if he repeated his own. The House generally in this discus- 
sion showed much sympathy for bores. 

The last improvement intended to prevent obstruction caused 
some excitement. The strongest weapon of obstructives is their 
power of demanding useless divisions, which may consume hours 
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and it is therefore proposed that the Speaker should, in his 
discretion, be able to take a division by calling on the minority 
to stand up. The obstructives were very unwilling to give up 
their privilege, and, moreover, they like, as one of them put it, 
in almost so many words, to advertise themselves a little. Mr. 
Parnell therefore argued, followed by Mr. Childers and many 
others, that it was most improper for divisions to be taken 
without constituents knowing how the Members had voted. Mr. 
Smith adhered to his rule, which is, indeed, indispensable; but 
agreed that it should be limited to occasions on which the Speaker 
suspected obstruction, that the division-bell should be rung, and 
that the names of the minority should be taken down and pub- 
lished. With these alterations, and after four hours of debate, the 
new rule was passed by a majority of 236 to 93. It is to be regretted 
that the names are to be published, as it should be the object of 
the House to suppress notoriety-hunters; but the Members, 
though they all support the ballot, are shocked at the idea of 
secret voting within the sacred precincts. We should agree with 
them if we regarded these bogus divisions as “ proceedings ” at 
all; but they are in most instances either tricks, or mere adver- 
tisements for those who demand them. The new rule, however, 
will work well enough, and, with the rest, will help to give the 
House the control of its own time, and enable it, when necessary, 
to pass Rules or, if necessary, Acts of real severity. 


The French Correctional Tribunal has passed a severe sentence 
upon M, Wilson. The Judge found him guilty of obtaining money 
under false pretences, and therefore condemned him to two 
years’ imprisonment, a fine of £120, and deprivation of civil 
rights for five years,—the latter part of the sentence dis- 
gualifying him for office, for the Chamber, and for any position 
of trust. Considering what M. Wilson recently was, the sentence, 
which involves social infamy, is a severe one; but his offence 
was equally great. He practically sold his influence over the 
President for money, and that in the basest of all con- 
ceivable ways, employing all manner of dirty hangers-on 
to tout for customers. M. Wilson has still an appeal 
to the Court of Cassation, and his father-in-law, one of 
the most competent of lawyers, is said to maintain that the 
conviction is wholly illegal. That will depend upon French 
practice; but to English eyes, it looks as if the law had been a 
little strained. M. Wilson was condemned for obtaining money 
under false pretences; but if he procured the decorations, where 
was the false pretence? He only took a dishonourable com- 
mission. It is said, however, that there is a precedent for the 
conviction, and that the Court of Cassation will only reduce the 
term of imprisonment to the eight months given by the Judge 
to the inferior rogues. 


During a discussion on Wednesday in the French Chamber on 
foreign affairs, a new Parliamentary figure appeared. The Marquis 
de Breteuil, a Royalist Deputy from the Hautes Pyrénées, 
not yet forty years old, made a speech which riveted the atten- 
tion of the Chamber. He maintained that France should not 
be precipitate, for that with time the League of Peace would 
dissolve ; the Emperor of Germany was ill, and it had been noted 
in history that conquerors do not leave conquering successors. 
France should keep friends with Russia—with whose designs, 
including Constantinople, she had no point of rivalry—but 

discreetly, and should steadily make friends with England, 
especially in regard to Egypt; behaving, too, towards Italy 
as if she did not fear Italian “expansion.” If France was 
only moderate, and avoided changing Ministries at the rate 
of seventeen War Ministers in seventeen years, time would work 
for her. The policy sketched in this speech is impracticable ; but 
it is a policy, and one which, if Russia were more trustworthy and 
France less susceptible, might be the basis of an understanding. 
Tt is uttered, too, with a certain frankness, and unaccompanied 
by the usual vague talk of French honour and foreign ambitions. 
France just now is so poor in men, that the rise of a moderate 
and capable politician who knows what he means, even when he 
is ill-informed, may be watched with interest. 


Just at present, the French Government is not inclined to 
accept M. de Breteuil’s advice—at least, as regards Italy—and 
the two Governments have engaged in a war of tariffs. The 
French Chamber has passed a Bill placing a duty of 50 per cent. 
upon raw silk from Italy, the effect of which will be, it is said, 
to close half the mills in Lyons, while it will hardly hurt 


which are never equal to the demand. On the other hand, the 
Italian Government has taxed French iron 20 per cent., French 
machines 30 per cent., and French copper 50 per cent., and 
has greatly raised the duties upon every other article imported, 
Both countries are simply taxing their own subjects ex. 
orbitantly ; but it is said both have a secret object in view. 
France desires, by raising duties on Italian articles, to deprive 
Germany of her present power of exporting goods, under “ the 
most-favoured-nation clause,” at Italian rates of duty; while 
Italy is anxious to protect her ally. M. Crispi had much better 
have responded by taking all duties off French articles except 
alcohol, and so enriching all his own people except those who 
export to France. Nothing, however, will teach the nations the 
elementary truth that to pay more than you need for anything 
is to throw away money. 

It is of the greatest importance that England and Italy should 
be close allies; but it is of even greater importance that 
England should keep her word with little people, and apparently 
we have not kept it towards the Negus of Abyssinia, King 
John as the telegrams call him. He was asked, through 
Admiral Hewett, Captain Speedy, and others, to assist in 
rescuing the garrisons of Kassala and other places. He assented, 
and in 1884 a Treaty was signed, and subsequently ratified, 
Clause 1 of which runs thus :— From the date of the signing 
of this Treaty, there shall be free transit through Massowah to 
and from Abyssinia for all goods, including arms and ammuni- 
tion, under British protection.” King John kept his word, 
helping to bring off all the garrisons, except the one in Kassala; 
but we have allowed the Italians to blockade Massowah. We 
admit the British Government offered its mediation, that it 
was rejected by King John, and that there may be facts in the 
history of the Portal Mission, which carried the offer of media- 
tion, that explain the whole matter. King John is perfectly 
capable of declining our help and threatening to crush the 
Italians for himself; but if that is the explanation, it should be 
stated in Parliament. At present, so far as we see, any French- 
man or Russian can quote the fate of Massowah as an instance 
of “ British perfidy.” 


Mr. Chamberlain was entertained on Wednesday at Phila- 
delphia by the Sons of St. George, the British Association 
formed in America to induce British immigrants to naturalise 
themselves, and so counterbalance the Irish vote. Mr. Chamber- 
lain made a speech in which he thanked Americans heartily for 
the kindness with which he had been treated, and asserted that 
amity between the Republic and the old country was the best 
guarantee for the peace and civilisation of the world. He refused 
to be considered a foreigner in America, and said that if men 
wanted to appreciate the Fishery Treaty, they must appreciate 
the spirit in “ which it was submitted, and in which those who 
negotiated it came to this work. We do not regard this long- 
standing difference as a dispute between hostile or rival nations, 
but rather as a difference of opinion between friends mutually 
anxious to remove every cause of dispute.” “I hope,” concluded 
Mr. Chamberlain, giving the rein to a sentiment which we 
suspect lies deep in his character, “I hope you have not for- 
gotten the ties binding you to your old home, to the motherland 
that bore you, to the traditions of the proud-spirited dominant 
race to which you belong, which is surely destined in the near 
future to outstrip all others in the race.” 


Mr. John Morley on Wednesday followed Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s example in making a speech to the Oxford Union, 
though in this case the great majority of the audience was 
opposed to the speaker, instead of being partisans of his Irish 
policy. Mr. Morley, of course, spoke with his usual point and 
distinction. He quoted the remark of a great Parliamentary 
authority that he had often known a speech change opinions, 
though he had never known a speech change votes. Now, he 
(Mr. Morley) did not on that occasion aspire to change votes, 
but only to change opinions. His first contention was that if 
Home-rule were defeated, Fenianism would revive, Fenianism 
being the form which Irish discontent assumes when it is 
desperate, Home-rule the form which it assumes when it has a 
prospect of remedy. That is a very convenient assumption for 
Mr. Morley to make, but it is contrary to all the evidence, which 
tends to show that the discontent of Ireland is agrarian at its 
root, and will continue, whether you grant Home-rule or not, so 
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will not continue, whether you grant Home-rule or not, if the 
agrarian question can be properly settled. 


Mr. Morley made the usual misquotation of the Attorney- 
General, who never boasted of having driven the National 
League into secrecy, but who said only that small and insignifi- 
cant meetings of the League held secretly are not calculated to 
excite the people nearly so much as great popular meetings at 
which the people are encouraged to disobey the law. Mr. 
Morley made the now too usual attack on Irish Magistrates, for 
whom he was once himself responsible, and concluded by sug- 
gesting that the great majority of the Oxford Union were really 
going to vote for the amendment which he suggested that they 
should accept from his hands, as better expressing their true view 
than a blunt rejection of Home-rule. The amendment in question 
opened very ingeniously, but fell into foolish exaggeration at 
its conclusion which very much weakened its effect. The 
opening passage ran thus :—“ That inasmuch as coercion, after 
being tried in every form and under all varieties, has failed to 
bring to Ireland that order and content we all earnestly desire, 
coercion shall be made the permanent law of the land; that as 
perfect equality between England and Ireland is the key to a 
sound policy, coercion shall be the law in Ireland and shall not 
be the law in England; that as decentralisation and local 
government has been long recognised and constantly promised 
as a necessary reform in Irish affairs, the time has at length 
arrived for definitely abandoning all reform in Irish local 
government.” If Mr. Morley had stopped there, he would at 
least have made his irony tell powerfully on his opponents; but, 
unfortunately, he went on into recitals so entirely contrary to 
the facts of the case, that he lost his advantage, and virtually 
replied to himself. The Oxford Union rejected Home-rule by a 
majority of 200 (359 against 159). 


Sir Charles Russell’s speech on Thursday night, in moving 
for a Committee of Inquiry into the conditions subject to which 
meetings may be heid in the Metropolis, and the limits of the 
right of the Executive Government to interfere therewith, was 
an extremely cautious one. He admitted expressly that the 
meeting of November 13th was an unlawful assembly, and did not 
deny the right of the Government to prohibit it on the ground 
that it inspired fear in residents of average courage; but he 
maintained that the Londoners’ right of public meeting in the open 
air should be jealously asserted, though also carefully regulated. 
And he held that Trafalgar Square is a fit place for meetings of 
a lawful kind, though he carefully abstained from saying that 
the public have a right of meeting there, whether the trustees of 
the Square,—whom Sir Charles Russell treated as the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests,—give permission or not. He 
condemned Sir Charles Warren’s order refusing permission to 
meet in Trafalgar Square for an indefinite time and till the 
order shall be revoked, as not founded on any legal right, 
though he admitted that any particular meeting likely to excite 
legitimate public alarm might be prohibited. 

Mr. Matthews’s reply was a very masterly one. He held that 
Trafalgar Square is a freehold of the Crown held for public 
uses, but that those public uses are expressly subject to the 
regulation of the Commissioner of Police, and that that regula- 
tion must be taken to cover the power to forbid meetings there, 
if meetings there are likely to cause either obstruction to the 
traffic or general alarm in the neighbourhood. As we have 
explained elsewhere, he brought a great body of evidence 
to show that a very great and deep alarm had been excited 
in the neighbourhood before Sir Charles Warren took the 
step of prohibiting public meetings there for the present. 
And he declared Sir Charles Russell’s motion to be in 
effect a vote of censure on the Government which he could 
only meet with a direct negative. Mr, Bradlaugh, who 
had an amendment on the paper demanding a special 
inquiry into the circumstances of the meeting of November 13th, 
had only commenced his speech when the House adjourned. 
But his view appeared to be that the public have a positive right 
of meeting in Trafalgar Square, though not of meeting there 
without regard to proper regulations for ensuring order. He 
continued his speech on Friday evening, after we had gone to 
press. 





According to a paper published by Mr. Stanhope, the Army 
and Navy Estimates will this year show a reduction, the true 





net total demand for the Army for 1888-89 being £16,700,000, 
and for the Navy, £13,082,000. This shows a saving of no less 
than £1,057,000. Against this, however, has to be set a demand 
for £3,000,000 for the improvement of our military ports, 
endangered by the advance made in the construction of pro- 
jectiles, and for the fortification of coaling-stations, which, 
though of the last importance, have never been protected yet. 
It is stated that one army corps is now ready for service, but 
the second is not so completely prepared. ‘The departments 
appear to be working energetically, but we ought still to have 
more for the forty-five millions expended here and in India on 
the fighting services. It is not that we have not force enough, 
but that it can never be utilised, from sheer want of organisation, 
without new and heavy expense. 


In Convocation on Wednesday, the Bishop of Exeter presented 
a petition from the Lord’s Day Observance Society, complaining 
of the frivolous Sunday amusements of the rich, and suggested 
that as the Bishops in 1862 protested against Sunday excursion- 
trains for the poor, they would do well now to make the same 
kind of protest against the Sunday entertainments,—river- 
excursions, and ostentatious indulgences generally,—of the rich. 
Certainly the same rule should be applied to rich and poor; 
but what is the use of strengthening, or attempting to strengthen, 
the conventionalities which suppress open disregard of religious 
feeling ? What you want to do is to deepen and stimulate the 
religious feelings themselves, not to coop up the irreligious 
feelings. Unless the Episcopal Bench can effect the former, 
they will not do anything worth the effort by upbraiding the 
rich for their Sunday amusements. 








The House of Lords yesterday week decided on appeal a point 
of no little importance to railway-travellers, in the case of 
“The Great Western Railway Company v. Bunch and wife,” 
—namely, that luggage entrusted to a porter, either for consign- 
ment to the van or for safe custody and consignment to the 
passenger’s carriage, a reasonable time before the departure of a 
train (i.e., not too long before it), is entrusted to the Railway Com- 
pany, who have implicitly, by their customary practice, accepted 
the trust. The luggage is therefore in their safe-keeping, and 
they are responsible for it if itis not safely kept. Lord Bramwell 
was the only dissentient from this decision, and as the Lord 
Chancellor’s decision was supported by Lord Watson, Lord 
Herschell, and Lord Macnaghten, it has not only the final Court 
of Appeal, but a very substantial amount of individual judicial 
opinion in its favour. For our own part, we should have thought 
that the Great Western Railway Company were not very wise in 
contesting the County-Court Judge’s (Mr. Stonor’s) original 
decision. It is far more for the advantage of the Company that 
the passengers should place confidence in their arrangements 
and regulations, than that the Company should save a few 
pounds here and there by destroying their passengers’ confidence. 


M. Pasteur is really a competitor for the prize of £25,000 
offered by New South Wales for the destruction of rabbits, 
and as a competitor has exported, it is stated, chicken- 
cholera to that Colony, with agents to ensure its effectual 
use. He boasts that the microbe of chicken-cholera is harm- 
less to all animals except birds and rabbits, and that he has 
fed sheep for a whole fortnight on vegetables sprinkled with 
the germ of chicken-cholera without producing any ill-effects. 
A whole fortnight! Why, nothing is more certain than that the 
time during which a poison lies latent in the system differs enor- 
mously even from individual to individual of the same species, 
and much more, therefore, it is reasonable to suppose, from one 
species to another. We have heard an eminent surgeon say 
that he believed the poison infused by the bite of a mad dog had 
remained latent in one individual for thirteen years, while in 
most cases it produces hydrophobia, if at all, in the course of a 
few months. M. Pasteur is an essentially rash man. We should 
not be in the least surprised to find that he had killed more 
sheep, or even men, by the remoter consequences of his chicken- 
cholera than any epidemic had ever contrived to destroy. Ex- 
porting plague, warranted (by M. Pasteur) to harm only fowls 
and rabbits, is one of the most dangerous games at which even 
a French pathologist ever attempted to play. 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 102} to 102%. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S “ NOTES ON THE IRISH DEMAND.” 


R. GLADSTONE’S paper in the Contemporary Review 
is as free from any admixture of political prejudice or 
moral partisanship as it is possible for any State paper on such 
a subject to be. Mr. Gladstone frankly recognises in it the 
moral weight of the Unionist alliance, which not only com- 
mands a great Parliamentary majority, but one which is 
“not a party majority,” since it includes “nearly seventy 
men who have been professed and habitual opponents of 
the Tory Party, with which they now devotedly co-operate ; 
and in this important contingent are included many cases of 
keen and extreme, some of eminent, and one at least of splendid 
and never-to-be-forgotten Liberalism. The alliance has been 
tested to the uttermost by the strain of circumstances, and it 
has borne the strain. This large proportion of the House of 
Commons has at its back nine-tenths of the House of Lords; 
nine-tenths at least of what is termed the wealth of the 
country and of the vast forces of social influence; an 
overwhelming share (in its own estimation) of British in- 
tellect; and undoubtedly an enormous proportion of those 
who have received an academical education in England.” That 
is a generous testimonial, to which we can only reply that Mr. 
Gladstone himself, and, indeed, as regards popular feeling, almost 
alone, though he has not yet hoisted this great mass of con- 
viction and moral momentum, as Homer makes the father of 
gods and men boast that he could hoist all Olympus, if opposed 
to him, out of its strong position, has made the strain so great 
that his opponents have sometimes been disposed to give up in 
despair the apparently unequal contest. If they have not 
done so, it is not because they regard the political forces which 
they have at their disposal as superior to Mr. Gladstone’s im- 
promptu levies, but because they are sodeeply convinced that Mr. 
Gladstone’s whole view of the Irish problem is fundamentally 
mistaken, that, in their opinion, the longer the sagacious 
character of the British voter is saturated with it, the more 
certainly will he turn away dissatisfied even from the leader 
whom, with his whole heart, he had adopted as the spokesman 
of the national mind. Perhaps the best way in which we can 
bring out our difference from Mr. Gladstone, is by taking up 
the points on which his mistaken assumptions seem to us to 
vitiate his whole argument. 

And, first, there is his mode of looking at the “ loyal” Irish 
minority, where his inverted commas are evidently intended to 
suggest the deepest doubt of the appropriateness of the epithet 
“Joyal.” He only refers to the subject in a short paragraph, 
in which he parenthetically remarks that Mr. Bright’s estimate 
of its numbers as two-fifths of the Irish people is “ high- 
flown,”—which we can concede, for we should be disposed our- 
selves to estimate it at three-tenths,—and then indulges in some- 
thing like a taunt that this “loyal” minority never has held its 
own against the Irish majority on any historical occasion, in spite 
of its greater share of the wealth of Ireland. Well, perhaps not. 
But how does that bear upon the drift of hisargument? So far 
as we can judge, it bears upon it very unfavourably. Were 
there in Hungary, were there in Iceland, were there in Norway 
or Sweden, were there in Finland, three-tenths of the local 
population earnestly protesting against Home-rule, and 
declaring that they would not even endure it? And if there 
had been, though there were not, would the fact that these 
three-tenths had never held their own against the other 
seven-tenths in former times, have been an argument for 
forcing upon them a form of government to which they 
were utterly and passionately opposed, or for seeking some 
other mode of appeasing the discontent of the majority? 
And at this question Mr. Gladstone does not even glance. Yet 
the circumstances of the mischief which has brought this great 
problem upon us, show it to be the question of questions. 
Mr. Gladstone knows, and proved that he knows, better than any 
man, that the one thing to be apprehended in case of Irish 
autonomy, was a particular act of confiscation which would have 
struck a most deadly blow at a considerable section of this 
minority which “ never on any one historical occasion has held 
its own,” as well as other acts of oppression which, whether 
probable or not, are at all events most acutely dreaded by this 
minority. Was it not, then, the part of a statesman to say,— 
* Whatever may be the case for Home-rule in Ireland, we must 
not entertain it for a moment till we can remove the causes 
which have set one section of the population so vehemently 
against the other; and if by doing this we can undermine the 
wish for Home-rule, so much the better. If not, we can at 





three-tenths cling to the British in spirit and policy, and expect 
nothing but injustice at the hands of the other seven-tenths,’ 
Mr. Gladstone ignores the point altogether, though he cannot 
produce in one of his cases of successful Home-rule anything 
like the same evidence of deep division and mutual distrust 
amongst those who asked for autonomy. The social cleavage 
in Ireland is all the more serious because Mr. Gladstone 
knows perfectly that the attempt to get up a cry for autonomy 
wholly failed to stir the Irish heart till the land question 
was used as the lever by which to excite a national spirit 
otherwise profoundly apathetic. He himself appreciated the 
meaning of Mr. Parnell’s sudden success directly the land 
question was taken in hand, and proclaimed the necessity of 
dealing with it in a spirit of impartial justice. But the hand 
which he put to the plough he removed again in his im- 
patience of the difficulties in his way, and removed it just at 
the moment when it was not only most likely to be fruitful of 
good, but when it was doing the very work which, as he him- 
self testified by his proposed Land Bill, needed to be done 
before any great statesman could concede Home-rule. In other 
words, he not only abandoned the chief hope of undermining 
the desire for Home-rule, but he abandoned the task of ful- 
filling the one condition without the adequate accomplishment 
of which even the entertainment of any proposal for Home-rule 
was morally premature, and, in our belief at least, a mere 
apple of discord tending to make a disunited people more 
disunited than ever. 

But Mr. Gladstone ignores also one of the most characteristic 
of the Unionists’ assumptions. They maintain that either 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposals mean Federalism, or that they are 
already rejected, and rejected blankly, by his own party 
in Great Britain. Now, if they mean Federalism, ought not 
that to be frankly acknowledged? Can anything be more 
certain than that Federalism would be a new departure of the 
most gigantic kind in the history of Great Britain,—a new depar- 
ture which would make Mr. Gladstone’s favourite comparison 
of the case of Ireland with that of Hungary and Bavaria 
or the other German States, quite unmeaning? Were not 
Austria and Germany organised on the State system long before 
the extension took place which gave Hungary a separate 
autonomy, and which drew together the States of Germany 
into a centralised Empire? Is Great Britain organised on 
the federal system? Is there the smallest analogy between 
such federalism as Mr. Gladstone proposes and the legisla- 
tive duality in Great Britain and Ireland to which he refers 
as the historical precedent for his proposals? That legislative 
duality was not Federalism in any sense. Ireland was not then 
represented in the Westminster Parliament, and there were 
none of the problems to be solved of which he himself pointed 
out the enormous difficulty, problems affecting the interference 
of Imperial with local questions in the central Parliament. If 
he now proposes a recourse to a federal system of which there 
is no trace in the history of these islands, he should say so, 
and let the people see the tremendous constitutional questions 
which would at once arise. The difficulties would be not less, 
but far greater than those which affect equal Powers. Our 
difficulty in any federal alliance with Ireland would be not 
Ireland’s strength but Ireland’s weakness. Mr. Gladstone 
speaks as if Ireland’s weakness were all in our favour. We 
hold just the opposite opinion. If there were anything like 
equality between the two islands, a federal system might 
possibly be devised which would work fairly enough, had 
the enormous preliminary difficulty of the fissure in Irish 
society itself ever been overcome. What is now the vast 
difficulty of applying the most moderate kind of force to 
criminal conspiracy in Ireland? Not any want of physical 
power, but the absolute supremacy of that power, and the 
consequent feeling which is aroused in the British democracy 
that there is something unfair and unmanly in using that 
power at all, mildly and soberly as it is used. We sin- 
cerely believe that if Federalism is to be adopted as between 
England and Ireland, the prospect of adopting it will manu- 
facture an artificial demand for more equipoise than any 
tie of that kind could give us, and that even Great Britain 
would be broken up into political fragments in order to supply 
the elements of that equipoise. Mr. Gladstone seems to us to 
miss all these points in the Unionist position. He ignores the 
social fissure in Ireland. He ignores the absolute deficiency of 
anything like precedent for a federal system in Great Britain. 
He ignores the fact that his own followers have rejected, and 
rejected contemptuously, anything short of Federalism. And 
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he ignores the enormous difficulty of Federalism between two 


Powers so unequal as Ireland and England, where the weaker 
of the two has acquired all the habits and qualifications for 
tripping up the stronger, and the stronger has just begun to be 
ashamed of using her greater strength against the weaker, and 
yet has found no substitute for it. 





THE REAPFEARANCE OF GENERAL BOULANGER. 


E do not wonder that French parties and French 
journalists are disconcerted and perplexed by the 
miniature plebiscite given on Sunday in favour of General 
Boulanger. No more remarkable symptom has ever been 
shown of latent malaise in the body politic of France. There 
were seven by-elections to the Chamber on Sunday, and though 
General Boulanger is by law ineligible as a candidate, issued 
no address, made no speech, and, publicly at least, abstained 
from putting himself forward in any way, he received in every 
department serious and spontaneous support. No less than 
fifty-five thousand ballots were cast for him, an average of 
nearly eight thousand votes in each department. If they had 
been given in Paris, the incident would have been of little 
importance, as it would only have proved that the new Lafayette 
has not yet lost his popularity with the lower Parisians ; 
but these voters were rurals, peasants and artisans scattered 
through large departments, their vote was in the main spon- 
taneous, and there is no proof that it was affected by any 
sort of localism. It hardly could be, in fact, for under scrutin 
de liste a whole department votes. The evidence, in fact, is 
that in the coming election General Boulanger may be a for- 
midable candidate throughout France, and may even be 
returned to the Chamber by as many departments as returned 
M. Thiers, a division of the peasantry everywhere inserting 
his name in the place of one of the names on the card of 
names made necessary by scrutin de liste. That would be a 
grave incident, and it is natural that politicians should study 
its causes very deeply. It may mean that the relatives of the 
conscripts are still full of gratitude for all the General did for 
the private soldier, or that a section of French voters are eager 
for war, or that a proportion of them are longing to substitute 
a dictatorship for the slower, and to them perplexing, method 
of government by discussion. 
The first solution is by no means an improbable one. There 
are many signs that the French masses, though they do not 
resist the conscription, watch it with increasing jealousy and 
care. They regard it, now that “lucky numbers” are 
practically abolished, and soldiership is not a chance but a 
certainty, as the heaviest of their burdens, part with their sons 
with increasing reluctance, and display a quite new sensitive- 
ness as to the probability of injury inflicted on the conscripts’ 
health. They are said to hear of * orders for Africa” with groans, 
and they openly protest against tropical expeditions in a way 
clearly reflected within the Chamber itself. They fear, in fact, for 
their children the high proportions which invaliding some- 
times attains, more even than they fear battles; for the dead 
have at least glory, while the dysenteric may be weak for 
labour through life. Any improvement in the conditions of 
service is therefore strongly felt; and it is not denied that 
General Boulanger did improve those conditions. Personal 
gratitude is not, it is true, a French virtue, but it may have 
had its effect in this instance; and it must not be forgotten 
that the conscripts now go out of every family. The desire 
for war is not an explanation which observers on the spot 
accept, they denying that the peasantry are even willing for 
war; but the third solution has much evidence to support it 
in French history. Modern Frenchmen—that is, Frenchmen 
born on this side of the great chasm cut in French history by 
the events of 1792—have periodically shown a disposition to 
be governed by representatives, and, whenever the fancy came, 
have trusted them entirely. The Assembly has always been 
absolute as the old Kings. We cannot remember in any time 
of revolution even a proposal to limit its authority, or any 
evidence, however faint, of the American and Swiss notions 
on the subject, The French have hated the veto, even in the 
form of the véto suspensif, have never treated the Second 
Chamber as a completely serious body, and would regard 
a limited Assembly with defined powers as something 
illogical, as, in fact, a recognition and a denial of the 
dogma of universal suffrage. The very notion that a Chamber 
could be restricted like a King, is, we think, foreign to their 
minds. On the other hand, they have always, after a time, 
wearied of their Chamber, or Assembly, or Convention, and, as 
& new generation grew up, have sought to exercise their right 


of self-government through the simpler and swifter method of 

a dictatorship. We are accustomed to suppose that the First 

Napoleon was a tyrant ; but the plébiscite supported him, and 

the people were on his side, till his defeats induced him to try 

the fatal experiment of “ anticipating the annual conscriptions.” 

That was the charge brought against him by the people when 

they mobbed his carriage after his abdication. Weariness of 

government by a Chamber had much to do with the acceptance 

of the Consulate, as it had also to do with the election of 

Napoleon III. The people tire of Parliamentary conflict, of 
the waste of their money, of the want of great deeds, of the 
lack of anything that moves or fires the imagination. They 
do not care about the petty politicians they are governed by ; 
they hardly know their names, and they seek blindly, but with 
a certain eagerness, for some alternative. That is necessarily a 
man ; and though we in England think that to make of General 
Boulanger the man is a little absurd, we must remember that 
France, since Gambetta’s death, has been barren of men who 
have even made themselves fairly known to the body of the 
people, or have in any way touched their imaginations. The 
French masses wearied of M. Grévy’s strictly bourgeois 

excellence ; they know of M. Carnot only his great name—to 
which, we notice, M. Gabriel Monod, a most shrewd observer, 
mainly attributes his election—they think of M. Ferry as a 
man who blundered in Tonquin, of M. Clémenceau as a 
Radical orator who has done nothing, and of the rest of the 
political eminences of France as so many figures. Who is M. 
Rouvier to the French peasant? There is no General who has 
won a battle, diplomatists in all countries are unknown to the 
people, and France has no Mr. Gladstone, or other kind of 
Parliamentary hero. So, in sheer lack of a person to lead, she 
makes one, and convinces herself that she has a possible alter- 
native ruler in General Boulanger. 


This is, we greatly fear, as we see the Fiyaro hopes, the most 
reasonable explanation of the vote, and it must greatly dis- 
hearten those moderate and sensible Republicans who are the 
ultimate hope of France. They desire, before all things, to 
“close the era of revolutions”; to make the Republic solid : 
to create in the minds of Frenchmen the impression, whick 
exists so strongly in America and Switzerland, and, indeed, 
in all strong States, that there is no such thing as an 
alternative method of government, that the Constitution 
will exist always, and that all quarrels of opinion, even 
those which affect the distribution of property and the 
methods of securing obedience to law, must be fought 
out within it. They know that until this can be done, there 
is no security against monarchy, or militarism, or a réyime of 
dictators, for every ambitious party in France will seek tc 
revolutionise the form of government, instead of the direction 
of its working. They thought they had secured their object 
when, in 1870, the peasantry turned Republican, and thus 
ended the quarrel which had led to the Napoleonic restoration. 
They thought so still more strongly when, in 1879, Marshal 
MacMahon resigned ; and when, in 1886, M. Grévy was re- 
elected President without even a creak in the body of the eon- 
stitutional machine. And now to see the very floor of their 
edifice, for the practice of election is the floor, exhibiting 
a great crack, as if the soil below were loosening and giving 
way! If a large section of the people long for a dictatorship 
there is, they see, no security for the Republic. The very 
meanness of the man enhances the danger, for while great men 
are rare, little men are all about ; and if a little man will suffice, 
there is always a dictator ready. The spontaneity of the move- 
ment, too, increases the alarm. There is an effort to deny this 
spontaneity, but it must be an afterthought. There is talk 
of this or that secret organisation, and of a distribution of 
pamphlets; but the Government, which in France is omni- 
present, knew nothing of the movement, and neither com- 
mittee nor pamphleteer could have made fifty-five thousand 
Frenchmen vote under the ballot against their will. The 
electors must have acted from a common impulse, which 
was a common liking for the popular notion embodied 
in General Boulanger’s name. The incident may turn 
out to be nothing; but it may also turn out to be like 
the vote of the minority in Napoleon III.’s last plebiscite, the 
event which shows most accurately how opinion drifts. In any 
event, the vote will greatly increase the desire of any Ministry 
which may succeed M. Tirard, to increase their strength in the 
country by the insertion among their Cabinet Ministers of 
General Boulanger’s name. He was supposed to have been 
forgotten ; but he has reappeared as a formidable candidate 
in at least seven of the departments of France. 
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THE DEPTFORD ELECTION. 


HE contest in Deptford was only a by-election, and by- 
elections prove little ; but it had a certain importance of 
its own. The leaders of the Home-rule Party are men wise in 
their generation, and they know quite well wherein the weak- 
ness of their proposal, considered as a measure to be carried 
by plebiscite, really consists. They have carried Ireland and 
Wales, and they think—erroneously, as we believe—that they 
will carry at all events a majority of seats in Scotland. That 
is much; but nevertheless, though the fact is so habitually 
slurred over, three-fourths of the people of the United King- 
dom live in England, and till they have been won com- 
paratively little has been effected. The Home-rulers think 
they can win them by appealing to the lower democracy 
against the upper and middle class and the skilled work- 
men, and can “move” this democracy through three im- 
pulses,—their dislike of those above them, their fellow- 
feeling for all who are oppressed, and their belief that Mr. 
Gladstone is in some special and unusual degree the poor 
man’s friend. They made, therefore, of Deptford a test case. 
It is a large borough, inhabited almost entirely by working 
people, is just now not very prosperous, and is full of extremists 
of all kinds. Mr. Champion, we believe, thinks that a third 
of the Liberals in it are Socialists; and though Socialists 
always misreckon their hosts, there can be little doubt that 
extreme parties possess in Deptford many adherents. Deptford 
seemed, therefore, a likely place to carry ; and the Home-rulers 
in that borough possessed, moreover, some of those advantages 
which wire-pullers think—very stupidly—more important even 
than ideas, The chief ground-landlord and late Member, Mr. 
Evelyn, was a most popular man, and had just resigned his seat 
because, having been elected as a Unionist, he had been con- 
verted to the Gladstonian creed. We are not sure that is the 
right course of action when a man changes his opinions—at 
least if it is, it is hard to see the utility of debate—but it always 
strikes the people as manly, and as we saw in Edinburgh, in- 
creases the personal regard for the resigning Member. More- 
over, the roughs of Deptford had a quarrel with the police, 
there is a strong contingent of Irishmen living in the borough, 
and the Tory candidate was a man whose language roused his 
enemies as much as it attracted his friends. On the other hand, 
the Home-rulers had in their hands an ideal candidate, Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt, a gentleman, a man of fortune, and a man of 
widespread notoriety, yet who sympathised so strongly with 
Ireland and the “cause of the people,” that he was being 
‘tortured ” in prison for their sake. Altogether, Deptford was 
a good place to fight, and the party put out its whole strength, 
Members were sent down by the half-dozen to deliver 
fiery speeches ; a “burning ” letter, describing the Irish as 
“a people struggling to be free,” was obtained from Mr. Glad- 
stone ; songs, very good songs, too, some of them, were written 
for the occasion; Irish landlords were denounced in the 
language of Tipperary; and Mr. Darling, the Tory candidate, 
was as systematically libelled as if he had been Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, or a candidate for the American Presidency. 
We fear, too, that intimidation was employed, at least to the 
extent of hiring roughs to break up Unionist meetings, the 
idea being, we fancy, not so much to stop speeches as to raise 
.an impression that the populace were violently excited on the 
Liberal side. 

All these various influences had their weight. Mr. Evelyn 
carried with him most of his personal following ; the immense 
pressure called out voters who usually abstain, and the total 
vote for Mr. Blunt was 4,070, instead of the 3,055 given to 
Baboo Lalmohun Ghose in 1886. That is a large increase, 
and although the fluent Baboo was not a good candidate, the 
Home-rule leaders are entitled to boast that they increased 
their vote by 1,015, though their man was believed to be a 
Catholic, and was certainly in prison. They were never- 
theless defeated, having forgotten two essential things. The 
fuss they had made had roused the other side at least 
as much as their own, and the other side could not be pre- 
vented from voting if they pleased. The Home-rulers might 
speechify as much as they liked, spend hundreds on bludgeon- 
men, break up every meeting in succession, parade the streets 
as the popular, and therefore irresistible party, and circulate 
libels by the ton ; but still if the quiet folk who kept at home 
remained unconvinced, the ballot would reveal the truth. So it 
fell out. On the day of the election, it looked us if the Unionists 
had no chance, the houses being placarded with papers im- 
plying a resolve to “ vote for Blunt,” and the mob in the streets 
universally wearing the green ; but the unconvineed were more 
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numerous than ever; they voted as they chose, telling fibs, we 
fear, pretty frequently about their votes ; the Unionist vote was 
increased by 667, and Mr. Darling was returned by a majority 
of 275. The quieter section of the people had decided against 
Home-rule, and the appeal to the lower democracy had failed, 
Even in Deptford, which is a crucial case, that section had not 
a majority. That result ought to encourage the Unionists 
throughout the Kingdom. The “ roughness” of Deptford as a 
whole is probably exaggerated by men accustomed to the 
peculiar quiet of London, but there can be no doubt 
either that the lower democracy is unusually strong there 
or that the borough is unusually penetrated with what 
we may describe broadly as “Red” feeling. If the Home- 
rulers cannot win in Deptford by their present methods 
of appeal, they cannot win anywhere; and what other 
methods are they to try? They cannot argue for 
law and order in England and excuse its defiance in 
Ireland. They cannot keep the Home-rule Question out of 
the contest. They cannot convince the respectables by any 
arguments which they have not already used. They must go 
on as they have begun, and Deptford shows that, with every 
adventitious circumstance in their favour—for Mr. Blunt, seen 
in the far distance languishing in a cell, was a capital candidate 
—they still cannot make the necessary way. They call out 
thousands ; but the very loudness of the call, and the sound 
of the tramp of those who respond, rouse the defenders. It 
took a miracle to capture Jericho, for Joshua’s trumpets 
always woke the besieged. 

There is a reason, apart altogether from the Home-rule 
Question, for gratification at the result of the Deptford 
election. It is more than ever beneficial, now that social 
questions threaten to crowd upon us, that this vast capital 
should remain conservative, that Parliament should feel free, 
that pressure upon it should come from the true country as a 
whole, and not from the yast populace gathered under the 
shadow of the Clock Tower. We all know the result of the 
furious Liberalism of most Continental capitals, and do not want 
to be compelled to garrison London as Paris, Vienna, and Berlin 
have now for years been garrisoned. It is an element in 
English solidity that London should remain moderate in opinion, 
and this election shows that it does so remain. The English 
Home-rulers may not love disorder more than any other 
party—we do not think their leaders do—but they are 
compelled by the logic of their position to seek the aid of the 
disorderly ; and if London were upon their side, the conse- 
quences might be grave. As it is, London steadies them, 
compels them to reflect whither they are hurrying, gives them 
a party reason for refusing to tamper with the guarantees for 
order and civilisation. We maintained that thesis before this 
wretched Irish Question came up to spoil all politics and im- 
pede all progress, and every day convinces us more and more 
of the truth of the proposition. It is good for all in the 
Kingdom, its Liberals fully included, that London should be 
sedate, disposed to disbelieve in Utopias, and hard intellectually 
to move. The Metropolis, itself vast as a nation, and richer 
than many nations put together, is ballast in the ship. 





THE DEBATE ON TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
Qa CHARLES RUSSELL took such very narrow ground 
hon Thursday night in asking for an inquiry concerning 
the right of meeting in the Metropolis, that he must have 
greatly embarrassed Mr. Bradlaugh, who was obviously con- 
vinced that Sir Charles Russell had not taken a nearly strong 
enough view of the rights ignored and taken away by the 
Government, and who nevertheless evidently felt some doubt 
whether he could persuade the House to follow him where it 
was clear that Sir Charles Russell was not prepared to go. 
In fact, Sir Charles Russell will be regarded by the agitators 
who insist on the right of meeting in Trafalgar Square, as 
having virtually given up their case. He admitted in the most 
explicit language that the particular assembly suppressed was 
unlawful, therein following the jury who tried Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham and Mr. Burns. He did noteven maintain that there was 
at any time any positive right of meeting in Trafalgar Square, 
though he appears to hold that a meeting held there, even if 
it were effected by trespass and against the will of those who 
have the power to grant permission, would not be technically 
an “ unlawful assembly.” He maintained only that the First 
Commissioner of Police had no power to prohibit all meetings 
in Trafalgar Square without further notice, though he had a 
right to prohibit the particular meeting concerning which there 
has been so much controversy, and which the jury declared to 
be an unlawful assembly. As we understand Sir Charles 
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Russell’s exposition of the law, it amounts to this,— 
that when the Executive have information either that 
a particular meeting is called for an unlawful object, or 
that, being called for a lawful object, it is calculated to 
inspire the minds of persons of average courage living in the 
neighbourhood with fear, the Government may properly prohibit 
it; but he maintains that they have no right to prohibit any 
meetings, irrespective of their special object and character, for 
an indefinite time. And he specially accuses them of illegality 
in justifying Sir Charles Warren’s order that, until further 
notice be given, no meetings can be allowed in Trafalgar 
Square. That is putting the case on the narrowest possible 
ground, for if it is within the knowledge of the Government that 
persons of an average amount of courage living in the neigh- 
pourhood of Trafalgar Square have been inspired with great 
fear by the series of meetings which took place there, and that 
they felt this fear as to any particular meeting such as that 
of November 13th, it is quite clear that that knowledge would 
hold good for other meetings besides the one specially pro- 
hibited, and would hold good, at all events, till a sufficient 
time had elapsed to restore those persons to their usual con- 
fidence in the orderliness of the public. So far as we can 
see, the very reason which made the particular assembly 
of November 13th unlawful, made any public meeting likely 
to be held in Trafalgar Square for the purposes of any sort of 
agitation equally unlawful, at least until the fears which had 
been inspired by the disorderly language of the agitators 
of the autumn had died away. It is almost childish to main- 
tain that the Executive Government could have knowledge 
sufficient to render any one assembly of this kind unlawful, and 
yet not knowledge sufficient to render all assemblies held under 
similar circumstances for some time to come equally unlawful. 

Now, Mr. Matthews showed conclusively, and with even a 
great superabundance of evidence, that this dread was 
inspired in the minds of all sorts of people living round 
Trafalgar Square by the meetings of the unemployed held 
there in the autumn, and that it was a kind of fear which 
rendered the holding of any large public assembly there very 
dangerous to the interests of the residents. The shopkeepers 
in the neighbourhood represented to the Home Secretary that 
they felt their property quite unsafe, The Lord Mayor and 
Alderman Knight received visits of a very threatening 
character, in one of which black and red flags and caps of 
liberty were used. Threats were uttered that the Queen should 
be approached, and that the Archbishop of Canterbury should 
be made to disgorge some of his income. A visit to West- 
minster Abbey paid by one mob, resulted in desecrations 
of the building. The Board of Works were threatened that 
if they did not give work to the unemployed, they should 
be compelled to do so by an invasion of the unemployed 
in their thousands. Some of the Oxford Street tradesmen, 
who were so alarmed that they begged that their names should 
not appear, implored protection from the Home Office. The 
diamond-merchants round Trafalgar Square declared that they 
no longer regarded their houses as safe against the mob, and 
stated that their lady-customers were kept away by fear of 
riot. The Royal College of Physicians complained of the 
difficulty of access to their institution owing to the disorderly 
crowds, A deputation of bankers, hotel-keepers, and mer- 
chants told the Home Secretary that the meetings in Trafalgar 
Square were very injuriously affecting the trade of London. And 
some thousands of ratepayers in the neighbourhood of the Strand 
made representations of the same kind. Now, as Mr. Matthews 
maintains that there is not, and never was, any legal 77g/t to meet 
in Trafalgar Square, that it was in practice only not wrong solong 
asthe Government permitted it, there seemed to be a positive duty 
laid upon the Government to refuse the use of it when the meet- 
ings were causing so much anxiety and leading to so much loss; 
and if so, what would have been the sense of prohibiting one 
such meeting and not prohibiting more? It was not any one in- 
dividual assembly that the neighbourhood feared, but the mere 
coming together of large numbers at a time and under circum- 
stances when the coming together of large numbers was sure 
to lead to violent language, and might at any moment lead 
to riots such as those of 1886. Whether Mr. Matthews is 
accurate in saying that the right to regulate processions in the 
London thoroughfares must involve the right to suppress them 
altogether under circumstances when they cannot be held at all 
consistently with the tranquillity and confidence of the residents 
in the neighbourhood,—whether this assertion of his be good 
law or not, we cannot profess to say; but it is certainly good 
sense, and we should think good law also. Mr. Matthews 
showed that the police themselves were utterly worn out by the 





effort to keep these meetings well in hand; that the spirit of 
the force was getting angry; and that if the meetings had 
been allowed to go on, the First Commissioner could not have 
answered for that temperate and self-restrained conduct which 
has distinguished the English police force for a great number 
of years. It had practically become necessary to relieve the 
police from the onerous and difficult duty of watching the 
crowds in Trafalgar Square, and not only watching them, but 
following them when they dispersed, to see that they did not 
break out as the mob broke out in 1886; and this was a 
duty which could only be performed by stopping the meetings 
then, and showing that the order to stop them would be 
strictly enforced. Thus, one and the same duty was imposed 
on the Government, first by the rapidly spreading alarm 
among the residents in the neighbourhood of Trafalgar 
Square, and next by the exhausting duties imposed on the 
police force by the assemblage day after day of a crowd of very 
doubtful characters in a place where,—according to the firm 
belief of the Government, at least,—no right of public meeting 
exists. For our own part, we think that if any charge can 
be brought against the Government, it would be that they 
delayed the final order to stop these meetings too long, not that 
they issued it too soon. And in that view we have no doubt 
that the House of Commons will, by the time this journal is 
in our readers’ hands, have shown that it agrees. Sir Charles 
Russell’s attitude was far too cautious and technical to carry 
much weight with a practical assembly judging the conduct of 
a Government in a difficult practical emergency ; and a course 
which Sir Charles Russell hardly dared to condemn, Mr. Brad- 
laugh and the still more vehement assailants of the Govern- 
ment who go beyond Mr. Bradlaugh, will find that they con- 
demn in vain. London must be protected not only from 
pillage, but from the fear of pillage. And the action of the 
Government, though it was firm enough when it was at last 
taken, was certainly not taken with sufficient promptitude. 





THE BOYCOTTING OF MRS, CONNELL. 


ERHAPS the most discouraging feature of modern 
Parliamentary life is the callousness with which, in the 
House of Commons, official statements of fact are specifically 
denied, and then, when in a few days the denials are proved 
worthless, are abandoned as if no particular discredit attached 
to such abandonment. In days not so very long ago, when a 
Member flatly contradicted a Minister who was making a state- 
ment to the House for the accuracy of which his honour and 
reputation were pledged, he did so with a sense of full respon- 
sibility, and with the knowledge that a complete justification 
of his denials would be required at his hands. Nowadays, 
however, a Member who wishes to damage his opponent’s 
case contradicts with absolute recklessness and with perfect 
impunity. In the recent debates there have been two 
notable instances of this practice,—Mr. O’Brien’s denial as to 
his charges against Lord Spencer and Sir George Trevelyan, 
and Mr. Parnell’s as to the boycotting of Mrs. Connell. Mr. 
O’Brien explicitly denied Mr. Balfour’s charge that he (Mr. 
O’Brien) had in United Ireland accused Lord Spencer and Sir 
George Trevelyan of being engaged in a conspiracy “ to shield 
men guilty of horrible and unnameable offences ;” and yet a 
day or two after, the actual passages were disinterred from 
United Ireland, in which Lord Spencer and Sir George 
Trevelyan were mentioned in connection with certain notorious 
persons, and were described as “conniving at their crimes.” 
Could anything be more painful than the fact that the com- 
plete collapse of such a denial is regarded with little or no 
indignation? Into the circumstances of Mr. Parnell’s contra- 
diction as regards the boycotting of Mrs. Connell, we propose 
to enter at length. The case is a typical one, and may 
perhaps bring home to our readers the weight of disgrace 
which the House of Commons incurs when such recklessness is 
tolerated by a minority which is only a hundred less than half 
the House, and which contains such men as Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Morley. 

On February 10th, Mr. Balfour quoted in his speech on the 
Address, the case of a certain Mrs. Connell who had been 
boycotted in a particularly cruel and rigid manner. These 
were the facts as stated by him. An old woman, Hannah 
Connell, of Miltown Malbay, Oounty Clare, eighty years of 
age, and half-palsied, was the mother of a man who had taken 
an evicted farm. For her son’s crime she has been so rigidly 
and so persistently boycotted as to be brought to the point of 
starvation. “She lay three days on her bed at Christmas- 
time dying of starvation,” and was only saved by the help 
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afforded her by a certain Mrs. Moroney. Ultimately Hannah 
Connell came to the police-office, and swore “ that having been 
refused provisions, she went to the barracks, because she was 
in dread of the people.” Before going to the police- 
office, she had entered the shop of one of the men 
afterwards prosecuted on her complaint, and asked for 
bread, which she was refused. Protected by two police- 
men, she again tried to buy bread at four shops, and was 
again in every case refused. ‘She asked for sixpennyworth 
-of bread, a pound of sugar, and an ounce of tea; she was 
refused everything.” In the course of Hannah Connell’s 
atatement, it further appeared that at one time she could buy 
provisions from a man named Flannagan, but that he had at 
last refused to supply her, on the ground that the people 
said she was boycotted. This is, shortly, the drift of the 
evidence which, when produced and sworn to in a Court of 
Law, caused four of the shopkeepers of Miltown Malbay 
to be convicted and sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment for conspiracy to boycott. To these facts, as stated 
by Mr. Balfour, Mr. Parnell gave a vehement and specific 
denial. Hannah Connell, he asserted on the written evidence 
of Mr. Redmond, who defended the shopkeepers, was only 
a little over fifty, and not palsied, but active and strong. 
She had lived on the charity of the people whom she after- 
wards prosecuted, till Mrs. Moroney took her under her wing. 
“In order to get up the prosecutions,” Mr. Parnell went on, 
“Mrs, Moroney one day sent this woman Connell into the 
town, over a mile off, to buy bread which she (Mrs. Connell) 
was in the habit of getting from Mrs. Moroney’s shop. 
Mrs. Connell offered no money at any shop where she asked 
for provisions. She was refused, but the shopkeepers said 
that she had never bought bread in their shops in her life, 
She told Mr. Redmond she was starving, but, in point of fact, 
she had plenty of potatoes in her house, and she had all she 
wanted from Mrs. Moroney. She was a disreputable woman, 
and in one of the cases she came more than half-drunk up to 
the table.” Mr. Parnell having thus dwelt on Mrs. Connell’s 
private character, went on to describe Mrs. Moroney in the 
usual language which is reserved for landlords, and related how, 
after evicting some of her tenants, she was boycotted. Mrs. 
Moroney then set up a shop and hotel of her own, to supply 
her wants and those of the emergency-men in her employ. 
Mr. Parnell continued :—“ At the same time when she 
sent out Mrs. Connell to these shops to get up a case of con- 
spiracy to boycott, against the shopkeepers, she also sent out 
two of her old servants,—M‘Keown and Kelly. They went 
to shops to which they had never been before, in order, as 
Kelly admitted on oath, to make up a prosecution under 
the Crimes Act. Kelly further admitted on oath in 
Court that they knew they would be refused,—they had 
not money to pay for one of the things they asked for.” 
Such was the specific denial which, for a time, staggered the 
House by its apparent genuineness. If it was truae—and Mr. 
Parnell had made his statements on the authority of an eye- 
witness who knew the facts—then the effect of Mr. Balfour’s 
typical instance was swept away. The denial, in fact, held the 
field, and the Solicitor-General for Ireland could, on the spur 
of the moment, only remind the House that as the persons 
convicted had been condemned to three months’ imprisonment, 
they might appeal; and at the appeal, the whole evidence 
could be reviewed by a competent tribunal. It will be seen 
that Mr. Parnell’s denial contained certain definite specific 
statements, which were :—(1), That Hannah Connell was not 
an old woman of eighty, but only a little over fifty; 
(2), that she was not palsied, but active and strong; (3), 
that she was disreputable ; (4), that she was drunk in the 
witness-box ; (5), that she had potatoes in her house while she 
was supposed to be starving ; (6), that she had formerly lived 
upon the charity of the shopkeepers ; (7), that she had never 
bought bread in their shops in her life ; (8), that Mrs. Moroney 
sent her to buy bread in order “ to get up a prosecution ;” (9), 
that Mrs. Connell offered no money when she asked for pro- 
visions; (10), that Mrs. Moroney’s servants went to shops 
that they had never been to before, in order to get up 
a prosecution, and that they had no money to pay for what 
they demanded. It is true that if these allegations are looked 
into very carefully, it may be seen that they are not altogether 
satisfactory. In the first place, there is no actual denial that 
Mrs. Connell was boycotted,—there is only the implied allega- 
tion that she could have managed to live notwithstanding. In 
the second place, there are the contradictory assertions that Mrs. 
Connell had lived on the charity of the shopkeepers, and yet 
that she had never bought bread in their shops in her life,—a 


material contradiction, unless we can believe that the small 
shopkeepers of Clare practise charity not as small country 
shopkeepers everywhere else, by selling food to the poor and 
not pressing for the money, but in some other way which does 
not make the recipient of charity a purchaser. Still, granted 
these difficulties, if Mr. Parnell’s main allegations were all 
true, Mr. Balfour’s case, as stated to the House, broke down 
completely. 

Fortunately for the sake of truth, the testimony of 
an independent witness can be brought forward to decide 
between the official and the Parnellite versions of the fact, 
Dr. Bonynge, the Rector of Miltown Malbay, writing to the 
Times of February 20th, substantially corroborates Mr. 
Balfour’s statement in its most important particulars, Dr, 
Bonynge, who says he knows Mrs. Connell personally, and who 
was in Court during the trial, declares that she is not active 
and strong, but a “ poor old helpless creature ;” that she ig 
not a person of disreputable character; that she was not 
drunk when she gave her evidence; that she could not be 
only “a little over fifty,” as her son, who was a sailor in the 
Fleet at the time of the Crimean War (1855-56), and was 
then described as eighteen, is now fifty. It will be seen that 
these statements, which no one has attempted to deny, knock 
the bottom out of the most serious of Mr. Parnell’s allegations, 
Let us take, however, from among those that remain one 
which is especially specific,—i.e., the statement that while 
Mrs. Connell was supposed to be starving, she had plenty of 
potatoes in her house. What are the facts, as stated by Dr, 
Bonynge {—* There is no doubt that Hannah Connell was for 
days ill in bed from want of such food as she could use. True, 
she had potatoes—poor food for a sick old woman—but 
not one drop of milk to moisten them; so vigorous was 
the boycotting, that even the friendly aid that ventured 
out under cover of the darkness of the night to bring her a 
little milk was watched and stopped by the boycotters; and 
were it not for the timely but very inadequate help of a loyalist 
living about two miles distant, Hannah Connell and her son 
would have been in a miserable plight.” If we go beyond 
this testimony, and take that of Mrs. Moroney, it will be still 
more apparent how utterly worthless was Mr. Parnell’s denial. 
The cause of Mrs. Connell’s boycotting is shown to have been 
particularly small. Indeed, so light was her offence against 
the unwritten law of the League, that one is surprised to find 
that even that vigilant body did not condone it. Connell, the 
son, was sub-tenant to a man who was evicted for non-payment 
of rent. Connell was told, however, that he might continue 
to hold his old plot of land, paying his rent in future direct. 
For this, he and his were cruelly boycotted. He was 
thus not a “land-grabber,” or the payer of rent on an 
estate where the “Plan of Campaign” was in operation. 
He had merely the misfortune to suffer a change of landlords. 
Next, Mrs. Moroney declares that she never sent Mrs, Connell 
to the town to buy food, as alleged by Mr. Parnell, or even 
had any communication with her on the subject. Mrs. 
Moroney, indeed, was not aware of Mrs. Connell’s attempts to 
get served until she had made her second visit accompanied 
by the police. The statement that Mrs, Connell and her son 
were in the habit of dealing at Mrs. Moroney’s stores till they 
wanted to get up a prosecution is next disposed of. They 
never dealt at Mrs. Moroney’s stores till after they were boy- 
cotted. Then, too, they could not have been in the habit of 
getting bread there, as none is sold by Mrs. Moroney. Into the 
answers to the charges made against Mrs. Moroney by Mr. 
Parnell, we do not propose to enter. We desire only to quote 
Mrs. Moroney where she may be considered an independent 
witness,—7.e., in the case of Mrs. Connell. We may add, 
however, that Mrs. Moroney gives a direct denial to the allega- 
tion that she sent her messengers to purchase goods without 
money, or that they were merely sent to get up a prosecution, 
as asserted by Mr. Parnell. 

It will thus be seen that the whole of Mr. Parnell’s case 
falls flat to the ground. With sinister indifference, neither 
Mr. Parnell nor his followers, nor any of the prints which 
support the Home-rule cause, have taken the trouble to attempt 
to vindicate the truth of his denial. The edifice of misrepre- 
sentation and calumny built by Mr. Parnell was only required 
to stand for one night. Having served its purpose, the creator 
is not foolish enough to risk anything to make it appear to hold 
together longer. Mr. Parnell, however, has now plenty of 
English admirers and followers who, however mistaken, are 
kindly, honourable, English gentlemen. Surely if they have 
followed the case of Mrs. Connell, they must feel some com- 








punction. We do not expect them to be angry with the 
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Parnellites because Mrs. Connell is cruelly boycotted. They 
have each their own piece of sophistry to excuse that—either 
boycotting is a great force which must be viewed “ with sombre 
acquiescence,” if regret, as working out a good purpose, or else 
its very severity is an argument for despairing surrender—and 
are not likely to be affected by such stories, What we do expect, 
however, is that they should feel some shame, express some 
indignation at Mr. Parnell publicly branding, as disreputable 
and a drunkard, the poor old helpless woman, whose only fault 
it was to be the mother of a son unlucky enough io change his 
landlord. Because, owing to the exigencies of the debate, it 
was necessary to get the sympathy of the House of Commons 
away from Mrs. Connell and to create a prejudice against her, 
is Mr. Parnell to be allowed to speak of her in a way which, 
were she a rich woman instead of a poor peasant, would set every 
tongue in the land talking of his slanders and his injustice ? 





THE CLOSURE CARRIED. 


HE rapid passage of the new Rules of Procedure through 
the House of Commons with little serious opposition and 
no scenes, points to a decided change of opinion, either within 
the House or in the constituencies. We trust it is the latter, 
because in that case the Ministry of the day, when hereafter it 
becomes necessary, as it will become, to introduce much more 
stringent rules, and to fine or imprison rowdies who disgrace the 
House by their conduct, will have the support of heavy majorities 
for their proposals, The new rules are almost childish in their 
treatment of “ disorderly conduct,” and their lenity shows how 
difficult it is for a House so old and so unbroken in its external 
routine, to forget the tradition of days when it was composed 
of gentlemen. The change, however, though not complete, is 
great, and must be due to the operation of some external force. 
It is true Mr. W. H. Smith makes an admirable Leader, always 
conciliatory yet always persistent, and totally free from 
that impulse to talk needlessly which is the temptation 
of so many trained Farliamentarians; but it is not three 
years since we were told that the Closure by majority was a 
tyrannical proposal, that it was a method of gagging the House, 
and that those who resisted it would fight it Session after 
Session, and never allow it to be passed. It was passed 
on Tuesday by a vote of 256 to 134, after a debate of 
less than an hour, distinguished for its calmness and modera- 
tion. No Member thundered, no Member appealed from the 
House to the democracy, and no Member, except Mr. Dillon, 
threatened revenge. That Member, indeed, recollecting, per- 
haps, his threats to the Irish police of punishment to be 
inflicted when his colleagues attained power, informed the 
House that ‘“ when the Irish Members got hold of the end of 
the rope, and the Liberal Party were passing the Home-rule 
Bill, the Conservative Party might depend upon it the Home- 
tule Party would pull that rope very sharply.” It is of little 
use discussing events to occur in the next generation, but we 
earnestly trust that if, in a worn old age, his millennium arrives 
to the Member for East Mayo, he will fulfil his threat to the 
letter. We only wish obstructives could be hanged off-hand ; 
and if the Unionists resist Home-rule by the methods used to 
obstruct public business by the Irish Members, they will deserve 
to be silenced, just as, if they insult the Chair or hurl filthy 
expletives at their opponents, they will deserve imprisonment 
and expulsion from the House. We support the Closure not 
in the interests of any party or of any geographical section of 
the representatives, but in the interests of the whole com- 
munity, which requires the legislating and controlling body to 
be competent, after due deliberation, to announce its will. 
Unpunished obstruction produces paralysis. 

The Closure as now adopted is, in all but form, the abso- 
lute closure, with the restriction that the Speaker must assent 
to its being put in force. A Government in possession 
of a majority can always secure the attendance of a 
hundred Members, except upon those nights when practically 
nobody intends to resist any of the business to be brought 
forward, The rule is quite sharp enough, and the single 
objection to it is that it might be so applied as to become an 
instrument of tyranny. That, however, is unavoidable, and is 
a defect inherent in the unrestricted power allowed by our 
Constitution to Parliament itself. We have seen a Bill to 
correct a blunder in an Act passed through both Houses in 
three hours; and there is nothing whatever in the way of 
form to prevent a Minister, possessed of a majority in the 
Lords as well as the Commons, proposing a Bill to make 
himself dictator, suspending the Standing Orders, and 
passing the Act at once. There is nothing in the Closure 





to add to the power of a tyrant, while it greatly facili- 
tates the beneficial work of a thorough business-man. It 
is true, in its present form, it will add to the responsibility of 
the Speaker; but then, that is the very principle of all recent 
changes. Sir J. Simon exaggerated when he said that the 
Speaker, from the servant, was becoming the master of the 
House ; but it is true that his dignity is being elevated and 
his powers greatly increased. He is being clothed with many 
of the attributes of a Judge, and will in a few more years, we 
trust, be invested with the powers of one. The Judges do not 
abuse the great authority entrusted to them; nor will the 
Speakers, unless, indeed, the time should arrive when, 
all decent men refusing to sit in Parliament, Speakers 
at once of character and ability shall be practically unpro- 
curable. We are far from that yet, and as to any abuse 
of power in the immediate future, those who fear it have 
only to read the debate upon the rules enabling the Speaker 
to repress disorder or deliberate speaking against time. It 
was not even proposed to give him any power except that of 
suspension for one night; and grave Members—men like Mr. 
Whitbread, fathers in the Parliamentary Israel—talked as if 
they were appalled. A proviso that an offender, who will be 
usually a public nuisance, and must in the best case have 
utterly lost for the moment his sense of decency, should be 
compelled to “ quit the precincts of the House,” was discussed 
as if it had been proposed to send him to the stake or tho 
triangles. The House fell into an agony of imbecile pity. 
‘Good God!’ said one; ‘why, he might want to write a letter 
in the library.’ ‘ Heavens!’ thought another; ‘he might be 
expelled at dinner-time, and have nowhere to go!’ ‘ Positively,’ 
exclaimed a third, ‘ his comfort might be interfered with. It 
will be an amusing scene to read when Englishmen, at last 
irritated into fortitude by revolutionists, socialists, and philan- 
thropists, come to pass the disciplinary rules which will be 
accepted within ten years; and although it ended in the adop- 
tion of Mr. Smith’s proposals, it showed that no Speaker not 
provoked beyond human endurance, will ever put them in 
force. Still, there the rules are ; and henceforward a drunken 
rowdy who insults the Chair may be put out, as he would be 
in the smallest village alehouse in the land. 

The new rule fixing the assemblage of the House at 3 p.m., 
and 12.30 as the hour of closing, was passed with an altera- 
tion making midnight the regular time for the arrest of work. 
We still believe that the early hour for commencing will 
greatly harass Secretaries and Under-Secretaries of State; but 
it is the 12 o'clock rule which has attracted almost all 
public attention. We should have attributed this to the de- 
light in it felt by journalists and reporters, whose lives will be 
distinctly sweetened by the new ways, were it not that the 
impression of the magnitude of the change is shared by many 
Members of experience. They differ with each other, but they 
agree that the change may prove the most important oi- 
all the innovations. According to one set, early closing: 
facilitates obstruction and delays business. The faddists, 
they say, will have only to talk, and nobody will be 
able to wear them out. Moreover, the House will cor- 
stantly leave over unfinished bits of business, and those 
remanets, which would have been discussed and settled in ten 
minutes, will next day occupy as many half-hours. Their 
opponents, on the other hand, urge that business which must 
be done by a certain hour always is done, that the Bank of 
England’s work is never in arrear, and that the elaborate 
arrangements necessary for getting out a daily journal are 
finished every day at a certain hour, just because they must 
be. If the Zimes could be published at any time, the Ziies 
would never appear. The House, they contend, under the strong 
whip of the rule, will acquire new instincts and fresh courage, 
and the one thing which will never be tolerated wili be a waste 
of time intended to interfere with practical work. That will 
be stopped, just as it is in any office in the City. We confess 
we agree with the second division of these reasoners; but, of 
course, experience is required to test the rule. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, it has two obvious and, indeed, undisputed advantages. 
It makes sittings of thirty hours, forced for purposes of 
obstruction, almost impossible, and it reduces the heavy strain 
upon the health of Members. This had become exceedingly 
serious. Ministers were almost worked to death. They were 
compelled to sit till 3, and were then obliged to meet their 
secretaries in office by 11,—thus leaving themselves eight 
hours a day only for sleep, private business, and domesticity. 
Even private Members felt the burden very severely. Seats 
are filled more and more by elderly men ; and though English 
constitutions are strong, and English hours are late with alt 
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classes, still the late hours of the House used up men with 
dangerous rapidity. It was not that they died quickly, which 
might not have mattered, but that they became exhausted 
men, unfit for calm debate, and given to a lassitude of thought 
fatal to purposeful deliberation. 

We have only to mention further that Mr. W. H. Smith, to 
the surprise of the House, and amidst the warmest congratu- 
lations of his opponents, announced the determination of 
Government to submit the question of Private-Bill legislation 
to a joint Committee of both Houses. That is an immense 
step forward towards the good government of the country. 
We confess to a fear that the Committee, when it 
comes to the point, will hesitate to recommend the only 
effective reform,—namely, the transfer of the whole private 
business of Parliament to an energetic tribunal, or series 
of tribunals, one for each province; but to acknowledge 
so fully that radical reform must come, is, with our 
English manners, a long step towards securing it. It could 
not have been taken a few years ago, and in taking it, the 
Government acknowledge, what we believe to be true, that we 
are on the eve of far-reaching changes in the whole method of 
organising Parliamentary work, changes all tending to separate 
the strictly political from what may be called the business 
functions of the Houses. Naval and Military Estimates are 
already to be sent to a “ Bureau,” and so will much more of 
the supervising work. 





THE LORDS ON THE “SWEATING” SYSTEM. 


HE Government have done wisely in accepting Lord 
Dunraven’s motion to appoint a Committee of the 
House of Lords to inquire into the “ sweating ” system. Not, 
indeed, that there is very much more to be discovered about it 
of a kind that comes within the purview of a Select Com- 
mittee. What is wanted, as Miss Potter truly says in the 
Charity Organisation Review for January, is *“‘an accurate, 
and if possible a statistical, picture of the whole London 
tailoring trade. Facts for or against the existing state of 
things, however truly told, may be very misleading if 
we have no guide as to their proportionate position,— 
that is, unless we know to about how many people they 
apply.” But though the Committee cannot give us such 
a picture as this, it can do useful work in dispelling 
the confusion which still hangs over the subject, and in 
pointing to incidental remedies which may usefully be applied 
to it. Absurd as it may sound, the sweating system is a 
result which might equally have been produced if its authors 
had started from the point of view of pure philanthropy. Let 
us imagine what might have occurred to a benevolent and 
ingenious person contemplating the tailoring trade as it existed 
before the invention of sweating. He would have seen, in 
the first place, a large number of unskilled workers quite 
unable to turn out a decent suit of clothes. He would have 
seen, in the second place, an industry admitting of being 
subdivided into a part which requires very great skill, and 
a part which requires almost no skill at all. Does not this 
state of things plainly call for a redistribution of labour,—the 
skilled work to those who have skill, the unskilled work to 
those who, in place of skill, have only industry § These hungry 
mouths have hands belonging to them which are willing enough 
to be employed upon anything that comes within their capacity, 
and much of what the skilled workman now does is exactly 
of this kind. There are two difficulties, however, in 
the way of such an arrangement. Master-tailors cannot be 
expected to subdivide their orders, giving part to the skilled 
workmen they have been accustomed to employ, and sending 
part out to take its chance in the back-streets of East 
London. If unskilled labour is to get its share of the 
work hitherto done by skilled labour, it must have 
a mouthpiece, a representative, some one who will be 
responsible to the employer for sending the work home in 
proper condition and at the fixed time. Again, it will very 
soon become evident that this unskilled labour is of very 
various degrees of efficiency, and that much of it is worthless 
unless it is subjected to unremitting supervision. Those who 
are naturally indolent or careless must be taught to work hard 
and to have their wits about them. They must be protected, 
in fact, against themselves, 

These, then, are the two needs that the philanthropist would 
set himself to supply, and in the man who supplies them we 
have the exact counterpart of the sweater. As the mediator 
between the workmen and the employer, he is the middle- 
man ; as the supervisor of inferior work, he is the slaye-driver. 








The benevolent and contemplative person, left to himself, has 
evolved the repulsive phenomenon which we all delight to 
abuse. Indeed, we can imagine how, if this process had been 
described beforehand to a listening Senate, the adoption of 
measures to give effect to it would have been urged upon the 
Government of the day ; how the dislike, natural to Ministers 
to undertake anything like paternal government, would have 
been argued down; how indignant a _ well-intentioned 
Opposition would have grown over the wanton waste 
of a great opportunity, And yet this that we now 
see would have been the end of it all. We should have 
anticipated Nature, and created the sweater. The immediate 
lesson conveyed by this reflection is that the sweating system 
cannot be the abnormal and accidental thing it is sometimes 
considered. It has grown up without any help of ours, and 
we can see that it would equally have grown up if we had set 
ourselves to do the best we could for its unfortunate victims, 
There must be something, therefore, in the nature of it that 
answers to a real social need ; and if so, we shall intervene to 
very little purpose if we simply try to abolish it. Supposing 
that we could abolish it, where should we be? The workpeople 
it at present employs would not be changed, either in numbers, 
character, or skill. There would still be more of them than 
there is work for ; they would still be able to do nothing that 
could not be mastered in a very short time, and with the most 
ordinary application ; they would still only work to the utmost 
of their limited powers under the eye of a taskmaster, This 
last fact touches the root of the sweating system. “It is 
only,” says Mr. Schloss, who has gone very thoroughly into 
the question, “ the highly skilled workman who can be im- 
plicitly trusted to do a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wages, 
without requiring to be incessantly superintended, and not in- 
frequently coerced.” And Mr. Burnett admits that a “dash 
of absolutism is still, I fear, a sine qui non to success,” It is 
a fact, however, of which Lord Dunraven has seemingly not 
yet grasped the bearing. The system, he told the Lords on 
Tuesday, “ turns men into nothing better than mere machines,” 
That is true; but it is also true that without the system many 
of them would be something less than machines, 

The direction in which the Select Committee will be most 
likely to find a remedy for a state of things which undoubtedly 
is greatly in need of one, is the substitution of factories for the 
sweaters’ workshops of which Mr. Burnett gives so terrible an 
account. A successful sweater always tends to become the 
owner of such a factory, and in proportion as he approximates 
to his ideal, some of the worst evils of the system are either 
removed or mitigated. Mr. Burnett describes one such 
instance, in which the wages range from 2s, 6d. to 83s. 
a day; the hours, even under pressure of business, are 
only from 8 to 8, with an hour for dinner included, and the 
work is done in a large and well-fitted workshop. If sweating 
could be ordinarily carried on under these conditions, the 
term would soon lose the associations at present connected 
with it. But how is such a radical amendment to be brought 
about? Here we are at one with Lord Dunraven, The way 
to get rid of sweating-shops is not by direct prohibition, 
which would certainly be evaded, but by making it no longer 
possible to keep them going at even the very small profit 
which, under the present fierce competition, is all that 
their owners can hope to earn. A very simple method 
of doing this may be found in an extension of the factory 
laws. The Factory and Workshops Act of 1878 is expressly 
aimed at dirt, overcrowding, and neglect of sanitary precautions. 
Then why, it may be asked, do dirt, overcrowding, and neglect 
of sanitary precautions remain the common incidents of the 
sweating system? For this reason. The Legislature has 
thought fit to exempt sweating-shops from the operation of the 
Act. It does not, of course, do this in so many words. But 
it reaches the end quite as effectually by a provision that the 
Act shall not apply to workshops “in which the only persons 
employed are members of the same family dwelling there,” or 
in which no children or young persons are employed, and by 
another clause which forbids the inspectors to enter “any 
room actually used as a dwelling as well as for a factory 
or workshop.” Thus, the sweater who wishes to keep 
the inspector at arm’s-length has three strings to his bow. He 
may say that he only employs his relations, and that they all 
live on the premises ; or he may employ only adult labour; or 
he may make the workshop additionally unwholesome by using 
it as a living-room as well, However natural, and even in- 
evitable, sweaters may be, they are not so interesting or 80 
valuable a product as to be the proper objects of exceptions of 
this kind, The ordinary laws of health ought not to be set 
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at defiance, even if the victims are all related to the 
sweater by blood or marriage, or if they all pig together 
by night as well as work together by day, or even if 
they are all above the age of eighteen. In the present 
state of the trade, the enforcement of these provisions 
would have an immediate effect upon the lowest class of 
sweaters. ‘Compel the sweater,” says Mr. Schloss, “to pro- 
yide sanitary and sufficient accommodation, and you render it 
necessary for him to increase the price now paid by him for his 
workrooms.” Now, already the lowest and worst class of 
sweaters, according to Mr. Burnett, “ make little more than a 
bare subsistence.” Consequently, the first result of such an 
amendment in the factory laws “ must in all likelihood be” 
—we are again quoting Mr. Schloss—“ that many hundreds 
of small sweaters, and these just the most vicious members of 
their tribe, will be compelled to abandon their miserable 
yocation.” The work will still be done, but it will be done on 
a larger scale and under less unfavourable conditions. 








ARDENT AGNOSTICISM. 

HE death of Mr. Cotter Morison has deprived the English 
literary world of one of the most learned and brilliant of 

that paradoxical group of men who may properly be termed 
ardent agnostics, men who press their agnosticim with a sort 
of apostolic unction, and ask us to serve man, as the best 
men serve God, with a zeal as disinterested and as absorbing 
as ever missionaries have displayed in the conversion of 
the heathen. Mr. Cotter Morison has left no work behind 
him at all adequate to the impression of ability which he 
produced on the minds of those who could appreciate what he 
had done. But his studies of St. Bernard, of Gibbon, of 
Macaulay, and of Madame de Maintenon have supplied no 
mean test of his purely literary skill; while his last work, on 


‘ “The Service of Man,” burns with the zeal of a sombre 


enthusiast who would risk as much to suppress the degraded 
classes, or at least to prevent them from transmitting their 
degraded nature to a future generation, as ever an Apostle 
risked in order to infuse into those classes the spiritual fire of 
a divine renovation. Mr. Cotter Morison, though he was so 
thoroughgoing an agnostic that he eagerly desired to sweep 
what he regarded as the obstacle now presented by Christianity 
out of the path of human progress, was nothing if not, in his 
own peculiar sense, religious. His books are full of what we may 
call unction. He says of Gibbon that women who could enter 
into his great book “ are better fitted than men to appreciate and 
to be shocked by his defective side, which is a prevailing want 
of moral elevation and nobility of sentiment. His cheek rarely 
flushes in enthusiasm for a good cause. The tragedy of human 
life never seems to touch him, no glimpse of the infinite ever 
calms and raises the reader of his pages. Like nearly all the 
men of his day, he was of the earth earthy, and it is im- 
possible to get over the fact.” Of Macaulay he says that his 
“utter inability to comprehend piety of mind, is one of the 
most singular traits in his character, considering his ante- 
cedents,” and it is evident that he regards it as one of the 
most serious blemishes in Macaulay’s character. Of Madame de 
Maintenon he writes with even sterner reprobation when he 
is describing what George Eliot called the “ other-worldliness ” of 
her religious observances :—* With reference to spiritual affairs, 
though punctilious about her salvation, she always treats the 
matter as a sort of prudent investment, a preparation against 
a rainy day which only the thoughtless could neglect. All 
dark travail of soul, anguish, or ecstasy of spirit, were hidden 
from her.” And he marks strongly his dislike of her “ utter 
lack of all spiritual—we will not say fervour, but sensi- 
bility.” On the other hand, no one can reproach Mr. Cotter 
Morison with any want of such sensibility, if that is to 
be called spiritual sensibility which seems to covet the 
feelings of a saint without believing in any object for 
those feelings. “The true Christian saint,’ he says in 
‘ The Service of Man” (p. 196), “though a rare phenomenon, 
18 one of the most wonderful to be witnessed in the moral 
world 3 80 lofty, so pure, so attractive, that he ravishes men’s 
souls into oblivion of the patent and general fact that he is 
an exception amongst thousands or millions of professing 
Christians, The saints have saved the Churches from neglect 
and disdain.” ‘ What needs admitting, or rather proclaiming, 
by agnostics who would be just, is that the Christian doctrine 
has a power of cultivating and developing saintliness which has 
had no equal in any other creed or philosophy. When it gets 





firm hold of a promising subject, one with a heart and head 
warm and strong enough to grasp its full import and scope, 
then it strengthens the will, raises and purifies the affections, 
and finally achieves a conquest over the baser self in man of 
which the result is a character none the less beautiful and soul- 
subduing because it is wholly beyond imitation by the less 
spiritually endowed. The ‘ blessed saints’ are artists who work 
with unearthly colours in the liquid and transparent tints of a 
loftier sky than any accessible or visible to common mortals.” 
Clearly there is no lack of “religious sensibility” here. And 
the amazing thing is that those saints whom Mr. Cotter 
Morison so much admired, not only filled their souls with 
the worship of what he regarded as an empty dream which 
had no existence in any world, but trained their hearts and 
minds on a firm belief in what he held to be a moral delusion 
which could not be too soon exposed and expelled from all rea- 
sonable natures, namely, that there are such realities as human 
responsibility, sin, merit, demerit, and penitence. In a word, 
Mr. Cotter Morison wanted to keep the saintly character 
without its daily bread,—to keep the “anguish or ecstasy of 
spirit,” which arises exclusively from the faith ina perfect Being 
who condemns or approves us, without the faith to which it is 
solely and exclusively due. It was a very strange state of mind. 
Wecan understand the saint, and we can understand the scoffer 
at saintly illusions. But we cannot understand the fervour with 
which the man who wants to expose the illusions, delights in 
the spiritual delirium which these illusions have produced. 


Certainly it is not easy to explain how a man with so 
keen an insight into both character and history as Mr. 
Cotter Morison’s study of Madame de Maintenon, for in- 
stance, betrays, could have admired passionately the type of 
character which was produced by the belief in what he held 
to be mischievous superstitions, and could have desired to 
sweep away those superstitions while retaining the type. 
Perhaps the best explanation of these ardent agnostics, of these 
believers in the ecstasy of a spiritual communion with mere 
memories and hopes, is to be found in the fact that they are all 
more or less capricious in their individual prejudices, men who, 
like Comte, institute impossible devotions which make nobody 
devout, and draw up calendars of miscellaneous notables 
which are to include some of the saints, and replace the others 
by persons of very dubious merit. Mr. Cotter Morison, with 
all his learning and all his enthusiasm and unction, fre- 
quently showed traces of a singularly capricious and uncatholic 
judgment, which accounts in some degree, perhaps, for his 
admiration of air-fed idealists. Thus, in his little study of 
Macaulay, he expends much indignant wrath upon him for 
repeating to himself a great part of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” 
on board the ship which was taking him to Ireland :—“ The com- 
plaint is,” he wrote, “ that Macaulay’s writings lack meditation 
and thoughtfulness. Can it be wondered at, when we see the 
way in which he passed his leisure hours? One would have 
supposed that an historian and statesman, sailing for Ireland, in 
the night on that Irish Sea would have been visited by thoughts 
too full and bitter and mournful to have left him any taste even 
for the splendours of Milton’s verse. He was about to write on 
Ireland and the Battle of the Boyne, and had got up his subject 
with his usual care before starting. Is it not next to incredible 
that he could have thought of anything else than the pathetic, 
miserable, humiliating story of the connection between the two 
islands? And he knew that story better than most men. Yet it did 
not kindle his mind on such an occasion as this. There wasa defect 
of deep sensibility in Macaulay,—a want of moral draught and 
earnestness,—which is characteristic of his writing and thinking.” 
Surely there never was a more amazing outburst of indignation 
than this. It would seem that Mr. Cotter Morrison wants men 
of genius always to reflect the reflections which are specially 
appropriate to the particular situation in which they find them- 
selves; to be in a mood appropriate to Ireland as they approach 
Ireland, and a mood for historical survey as they prepare them- 
selves for the writing of history. A more capricious assumption 
of pedantic appropriateness between the mind and its anticipated 
interests could hardly be conceived. Shakespeare might have 
taught a man of much less capacity than Mr. Cotter Morison 
that some of the most reflective characters are disposed to joke 
when they are on the very edge of the most solemn experience, 
and to rise lightly, as it were, with wings into the air, on the eve of 
approaching calamity. It is the mark of a doctrinaire to demand, 
on pain of censure, the mood conventionally appropriate for the 
occasion from such men as Macaulay. And the same remark 
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‘may be made concerning Mr. Cotter Morison’s still stranger 
criticism on Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,”—all the more 
remarkable that it is preceded by a very fine and true apprecia- 
tion of the literary value of the ballads themselves,—namely, 
that it was not “ worthy of a serious scholar to spend his time 
in producing mere fancy pictures which could have no value 
beyond a certain prettiness, ‘in the prolongation from age to 
age of romantic historical descriptions instead of sifted truth.’ ” 
‘Could we imagine,” he asks, ‘‘ Grote or Mommsen or Ranke or 
Freeman engaged in such a way without a certain sense of 
degradation ?” To which we should certainly answer, not merely 
with an emphatic yes, but further, that if these historians had the 
capacity to produce such ballads as Macaulay’s “ Lays,” they 
would rise indefinitely in our esteem by producing them, instead of 
falling lower in it, as Mr. Morison thought they should, because 
they did not employ their time in “ sifting” truth, instead. 
Criticisms like this seem to us to betray the wilfulness and 
caprice which have entered as an alloy into the characteristics 
of most of the curious group of men who have been what we have 
called ardent agnostics. They are men who indulge themselves 
in arbitrary intellectual caprices of their own,—in killing the 
root of what is great, while insisting on keeping the greatness ; 
in lamenting the abuse of some petty habit of thought by which 
‘they lay great store, and attributing to it a kind of value of 
which it is wholly destitute. Mr. Cotter Morison strangely 
combined the eloquence and fervour of Christian sentiment 
with the scornful fastidionsness and critical pedantry of a 
systematic thinker who sternly rejected all that did not fit 
into his system. ‘ Agnostics,” he boasts, “when smitten by 
the sharp arrows of fate, by disease, poverty, bereavement, 
do not complicate their misery by anxious misgivings and 
fearful wonder why they are thus treated by the God of 
their salvation. The pitiless, brazen Heavens overarch them 
and believers alike; they bear their trials or their hearts break, 
according to their strength. But one pang is spared them,—the 
mystery of God’s wrath, that he should visit them so sorely.” 
Yes, that pang is spared them, and the strength which it gives is 
spared them also. The Christian knows that whether it is 
retribution for his sins, or purging for purification, or stimulus 
intended to give him higher spiritual strength, the pang which 
comes from above is full of power. But the ardent agnostics 
of our own day want to throw all the ardour of faith into the 
propagation of an agnostic service of humanity, and that is an 
impossible combination which only a capricious intellect could 
‘imagine. You cannot combine Gibbon’s cold intellect with a 
saint’s passion for communion with “the infinite.” You cannot 
advocate the service of a limited posterity of mortal beings with the 
passion which is due to the regeneration of a world of immortal 
beings; and though here and there, as in such eloquent critics as 
Mr. Cotter Morison, the paradox may seem to be achieved, we 
may be quite sure that either the agnostics of the future will 
cease to be ardent, or that the ardent devotees of the future 
will cease to be agnostic. 





MR. COURTNEY ON “THE SWARMING OF MEN.” 

E commented last week, rather too briefly perhaps, upon 

the singular position taken up by the philanthropists 

of the day, the men given to “tenderness” and agrarian laws, 
in relation to emigration. From the most “ advanced ” thinkers 
among them, down, or up, to the Free Church ministers of 
Ross-shire, they are all opposed to it, all discourage it, and all 
denounce those who think it a natural method of relief fora 
congested population. Believing emigration to be in certain 
districts an absolute necessity, we tried to point out the fallacy 
of their arguments; but we might as well have spared the effort. 
A stronger champion was already in the field. Mr. L. Courtney, 
‘the Chairman of Committees, had already sent his paper on the 
subject to the Nineteenth Century; and to those who read it, 
further argument on emigration will seem a regrettable waste 
oftime. The trained statist and logician does not argue with 
the philanthropists, or smile at them, or interest himself in any 
way about them. He only puts together the facts, which show 
their opposition and their support to be equally unimportant. 
They might as well pass resolutions against the precession of 
the Equinoxes. Throughout Europe, and specially in the United 
Kingdom, a force is at work which operates as strongly and 
uniformly as any natural law, and induces men, whenever they 
find themselves pressed either by being too thick upon the 
ground, or by want of the means of livelihood, to move them- 
selves away, either to places within their own country where work 





is more plentiful, or to places beyond sea. ‘ An examination of 
true centres of life leads us inevitably to connect the shifting of 
points of maximum increase with the development of some 
industry, the discovery of some local springs of activity, a new 
appreciation of previously unrecognised facilities for the appli- 
cation of more efficient processes of labour. Some change 
makes it possible for more life to be sustained at a given spot, 
or to be more favourably sustained than elsewhere, and imme. 
diately more life appears there. In one decade the hosiery 
district of Leicester leads the van; in another the maximum 
growth may shift to the homes of the cotton industry; in 
another the black country is foremost; or, again, the ship- 
ping ports, the colliery centres, the fields of rich iron 
deposits compete with one another as points about which 
there is the most rapid accumulation of human life.” Thig 
migration goes on upon so vast a scale, that nearly the whole 
increase of the population of England and Wales, which 
has been so enormous within this century, has migrated into 
the towns. ‘‘ Whilst, however, London has grown go enor. 
mously in population and in so great a proportion compared 
with the rest of the Kingdom, its rate of increase has not been 
at all commensurate with that of many provincial towns, nor 
has it been equal to that of the towns of England as a whole. 
Speaking of these towns as a whole, it seems a fair estimate to 
say that of the nine millions living in England and Wales in 
1801, three millions lived in towns. This errs, if at all, in 
making the town population too large a proportion of the whole. 
Of the twenty-six millions of 1881, nearly fifteen and a half 
millions lived in towns; or, if we follow the Registrar-General 
in ranking as townsmen all who live in urban sanitary districts, 
more than seventeen and a half millions were townsmen. 
The inhabitants of towns have increased at least fivefold; 
the inhabitants of the country at the most by 75 per cent. 
The town population was one-third of the whole; the 
Registrar-General’s calculation would make it two-thirds.” 
This migration is not confined to England. “In Norway,” the 
land par excellence of peasant-proprietors, “the town population 
was 9 per cent. in 1801; this had grown to 18'1 per cent. 
in 1875, and it is now 22 per cent. In the United States,” 
where land can be had for the asking, “the proportion was 
only 3°9 per cent. of the whole in 1800; it was 22°5 per 
cent. in 1880.” In presence of facts like these, what is the 
use of demonstrating on paper that overpressed men ought to 
migrate, be it from Lewis or elsewhere? They do emigrate when- 
ever they are let alone, in overwhelming numbers, and always 
towards the points—as, for example, the whole county of 
Lancashire—where the prospects of steady work are most 
abundant. Their instinct is as unerring as that of the 
Australian rabbits, who never move towards the desert. They 
think nothing either of labour questions, or land questions, or 
the necessity of keeping up voting power; they do not feel 
“humiliated,” and they do not ask for “ more sympathetic” 
treatment; but they take up their tools and move steadily on, as 
if driven by the internal and irresistible impulse which compels 
birds to cross the ocean, or Russians of the Northern provinces 
to flow downwards in a never-ceasing stream towards the sunnier 
South. Wiser than their would-be teachers, they obey the 
natural law which impels air to fill a vaccum, and by their end- 
less march they secure the prosperity of the country. They do 
not shun even Ireland, it being one of the unintelligible facts of 
that unintelligible land, that while Irishmen are rushing away, 
and the population has sunk to 4,853,000, the influx of English- 
men and Scotchmen is increasing. Mr. Courtney says :— 
“ There are now three times as many English and Scotch, and 
more than four times as many foreigners, in Ireland as there 
were in 1841.” 


We have dwelt upon this migration because it is so vast; but 
it is only one of two movements always going on, and which 
are produced by the same impulse. Crowds only less great 
than those which invade the towns pour from every country of 
Europe across the sea. Millions of men have within this genera- 
tion left our shores for those of the United States, the Canadian 
Dominion, and Australia; and the movement is going on still. 
The United Kingdom, in fact, sent out between 1872 and 1886 
one hundred armies of 30,000 souls each, and the greater 
number of these, more than half the whole, were from England 
and Wales :—‘‘In the fifteen years 1872-86, some 3,000,000 
natives left our shores, and although nearly 1,000,000 came back 
in the same period, there was a net outward movement of 
2,000,000. But out of the 3,000,000 that went, something like 
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1,760,000 were English, more than 300,000 Scotch, and 930,000 
Irishmen. The proportion of the last to the population at home 
was the greatest of the three, but the other migrating armies 
are significant. Lastly, of the 3,000,000, more than three-fifths 
went to the United States, about one-ninth to Canada, and less 
than a fifth to the Australian Colonies.” This rush of life from 
Europe is not confined to these islands, is not even greatest in 
them. It seems, for instance, occasionally as if all Norway 
were departing. In 1880-83, nearly 100,000 persons went away 
from that little land of 2,000,000, and population was not only 
arrested, but declined. Sweden, with only 4,500,000, sent away 
in 1880-84 nearly 165,000 emigrants; and we have received in- 
formation that in 1885 the tide rose even higher. Germany 
is flinging her sons in fleet-loads into America, the rate 
increasing, apparently, with every decade, so that between 
1880-85—only six years—924,000 Germans had gone forth, in 
addition to two millions more who had departed between 1851 
and 1870. Even in Italy, where Northerners imagine less energy 
to exist, the outflow never ceases. The Italians have chosen 
the Argentine Republic as their future home; they have sent 
thither, since their emancipation, nearly three-quarters of a 
million, and while 77,000 left in 1885, the outflow for the first 
half of 1887 exceeded 50,000. Mr. Courtney does not speak 
of the great Austrian emigration, which, it is said, even 
affects politics, the emigrants remitting money in support of 
every Liberal movement; and he says nothing of the steady 
sweep of Russians to the South, which the Government of St. 
Petersburg is trying vainly to arrest, and which will in the end 
depopulate the whole region north of a line drawn from 
St. Petersburg to Asia. There is, however, no need. Not 
Ireland, but Europe is contracting the habit of emigration, 
and the question which perplexes philanthropists is rapidly 
solving itself. Between 1841 and 1880, little more than one 
generation, less than the time which has elapsed since our Queen’s 
narriage, nine millions of European foreigners have arrived in 
the United States to settle for ever in the land. The instinct 
of movement has conquered mankind almost as completely as it 
did just before the Christian era, when the emigration of the 
white races of Asia first became perceptible to the world. We 
know little accurately of that movement, its motives, its extent, 
or its guiding forces; but we know that it re-made the future 
of the world. It is probable that some change occurred in 
Central Asia which made sustenance difficult, and sent the 
tribes slowly marching in search of bread away to their Far 
West. The pressure was renewed again and again, and the tribes 
wandered on ceaselessly till they reached the Atlantic, and could 
wander no farther; so that when the next addition to their 
numbers came, they turned south, and after a war which lasted 
centuries, submerged the Roman world. Earth owes its Christian 
theology to one emigration, and all its modern progress to 
another; and then we are told that emigration is a “rude and 
barbarous expedient,” suggested by the rich in order to be rid 
ef trouble !—trouble which is far greater in France, where the 
population does not increase, and where, therefore, emigration 
is an almost unknown resource. 


But might not emigration become too great? Possibly, 
though it is more probable that the moment a country is 
depleted down to the point at which it can find comfortable 
subsistence for its children, the stream will cease to flow. There 
is, however, we acknowledge, much evidence to show that emi- 
gration is regulated not so much by positive need at home, as 
by the attractiveness of the foreign country usually selected for 
a new life. The ratio of emigration varies, for example, in 
England and Norway not so much in correspondence with the 
work procurable here, as with the rate of wages ruling in the 
United States. It is conceivable, therefore, that even a 
prosperous land might be partially emptied by the attractions 
of an El Dorado. This actually happened in a few districts of 
Australia after the discovery of gold, many prosperous settle- 
ments being depopulated in the rush to the diggings; and it 
may have happened once in the history of a great country. 
The subject is surrounded with difficulties, but we think it pro- 
bable that the great decline of Spain from the time of the Armada 
almost to the time of Isabella was due, in part at least, to the 
rush of Spaniards to the New World. Spain was neither poor 
nor famine-stricken, but the El Dorado across the Atlantic drew 
her people as a magnet draws steel-filings. All that was energetic 
and adventurous in Spain sought the New World, there to gain 
estates or fortunes, or at all events an ideal life, and Spain 
steadily declined. That danger is, however, a remote one. 





Iceland, and even Norway, may be depopulated, and Ireland will 
be reduced to three millions; but in most countries emigration 
does little more than keep the numbers of the babies within 
the limits at which they do not quite overwhelm the means 
of subsistence. From that rush across the oceans the world 
gains enormously, and our especial race in still greater propor- 
tion ; while there is no evidence that Europe as a whole loses, or is 
even threatened with loss. On the contrary, she is relieved a 
little—not much, but still a littlk—of her gravest source of 
apprehension,—the fear that after her long career of progress, 
her civilisation, with all its gains, mental, moral, and material, 
may for the second time be lost under the rise of a deluge of 
barbarism from below. That argument, however, signifies 
nothing. A peasant in Egypt may be pleased that the Nile 
overflows; but the Nile overflows without any wish to produce 
his pleasure; and the swarming of men is as irresistible—we 
may add, as fertilising—as the overflow of the Nile. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


HOME COLONISATION. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR,” ] 
Sir,—Yonr article on this subject supplies new evidence of the 
practicability of the experiment which our Society is trying to 
carry out. The village communities near Agram are conducted 
upon principles somewhat similar in their economic aspects, and 
we are told that they succeed admirably. The work is done chiefly 
for use, and not for sale; each village is careful to provide within 
its own borders the necessaries of life; it produces its own food, 
its own clothing, and builds its own houses. In regard to these 
things, it is a township independent of commerce. To this 
extent the communities resemble the home colony we have in 
view. But we shall bring to our effort many educational and 
ennobling influences which do not seem to be held in much 
respect anywhere in Croatia: and it is an advantage always to 
be working with men and women who are English, and not 
Croatians. In England, for instance, the muddy, undrained 
farm-yard of Croatia would not be a necessary concomitant of 
home colonisation. Our national character, moreover, is safe- 
guard enough that we shall never be serfs again. Your con- 
tributor has an objection to our Society, and an objection 
to these villages. He objects to our Society because he 
implies there are no men of business associated with it. 
It was a random shot: he cannot have seen the names 
of the gentlemen whose services are given ungrudgingly 
to the work. The Society proposes to take certain waste 
agricultural acres in Essex or Suffolk, and to place there 
the unemployed poor, able-bodied but half-fed; to reunite 
systematically what in the beginning God joined together, the 
land and the people; and to enable these unemployed poor, 
without interfering with the markets, to work so as to grow 
their own food and make their clothes and be independent, safe 
from the workhouse and its detestable influences. We hope that 
dole-giving to the poor may be thus supplanted by work-giving. 
It seems to me that the Croatian village, with all its faults, is a 
nobler thing than either our workhouse method, our prison 
method, or the Charity Organisation Society’s method of relief, 

Your contributor asks,— Does Mr. Mills seriously think that 
the independent working man would be content to have every- 
thing provided for him like a baby ?” My answer is this:—I 
have never yet proposed that the independent working man 
should come and take possession of the colony. It is made clear 
in all our pamphlets that the scheme is intended for the able- 
bodied unemployed poor; who are not independent, who depend 
perforce on the relieving officer, charity, prostitution, or theft ; 
famished, desperate people, who cannot get honest work. It is 
idle to speak of these as if they were born to any glorious 
privileges. Their liberty is “liberty only to die of starvation.” 
Some of them would not work now if the work were offered ; but 
T assert that there are thousands amongst them who will work 
eagerly and faithfully if only the work is made possible for 
them. Any one who denies the existence of this deserving class 
is ignorant of the facts of human life as they are in at least 
ten English cities. 

Surely it is misleading to say that we propose to provide 
anything forthe poor. Our effort is made to enable these people 
to provide for themselves. Consider the real facts. The meals 
will be cooked by the Society. The working man at present 
does not cook for himself: this particular class has nothing to 
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cook. He does not make his own clothing, nor build his own 
house. When he goes to work, he goes for ten hours a day, and 
he obeys a foreman. He will be therefore quite as independent 
as he is at present. He will be self-supporting, he will have 
more leisure, he will have better opportunities of saving money 
and of providing against old age. 

It would be appropriate to ask such a question of the Guardians 
of the Poor, who “ provide everything for the working man like 
a baby ;” but it has no bearing upon our proposal whatsoever. 
Our colonist will be sure of a home, and food and clothing. 
Having leisure and having an allotment of land at his own 
disposal, it will be entirely the labourer’s own fault if he does 
not succeed in raising himself gradually out of his poverty to a 
position of comfort, and to a position of culture if he should 
ever have aspirations for it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Kendal. Herzpert V. Mitts. 





SUPPRESSED CRIME. 
[To tHe EpiToRk oF THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Sir,—Mr. John Morley at Oxford, on the last day of last month, 
urged once more the favourite Gladstonian contention that 
“Coercion only drives disaffection beneath the surface,” the 
insinuated conclusion being that, as suppressed measles is 
more dangerous than the same disease when it “comes out,” 
sO crime unsuppressed is innocuous! But what ground is 
there for supposing that concealed cannot coexist with open 
criminality ? Or, on the other hand, that murder in broad day- 
light does not destroy life? Sensible men will prefer that vice 
should still pay to virtue the hypocrisy of attempting conceal- 
ment. They will rejoice, indeed, when the attempt is unsuccess- 
ful, but will hardly seek to render the very attempt superfluous. 
And wise legislators will recognise that while it is impossible 
to extirpate violent passions from the human breast, it is no 
contemptible achievement, by insisting on their subordination 
to even the most sordid prudence, to prevent their acquiring 
strength by unchecked indulgence. Success is never assured 
by even the most high-minded policy; but our Unionist 
Fiat justitia, ruat coelum (“ Justice, though the heavens should 
fall”), is a far better maxim of conduct, even though “ Home- 
rule” should be the upshot of the present struggle, than 
the perversion which Gladstonians seem anxious we should 
substitute for it—Ruat justitia, fiet celum (“Down with 
justice, and heaven will be here”). Ours is but human justice, 
it is true, and not that divine equity for which we pray; but 
does it follow that man’s injustice merely let loose will forward 
in any way the kingdom of righteousness and peace upon 
earth P—I am, Sir, &c., ca Say GA 


THE ANGLICAN MISSION TO CONVERT ITALY. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE ‘“‘SpecTATOR.”’ ] 
S1mn,— Having expressed my opinion on what appeared to be the 
great mistake of an “ Anglican Mission to Italy,” I had hoped 
to leave the subject to itself; but the letters of ‘ Anglicanus” 
and Mr. Lias require a short acknowledgment and answer. 

1. “ Anglicanus” loves proverbs, and I cannot think that his 
argument amounts to more than this,—that “ Tit for tat” is the 
golden rule of Christianity, and that because the Pope did 
wrong in attacking the English Church forty years ago, we 
shall do right in retorting the attack now. We must not, how- 
ever, forget that there is a considerable difference between the 
position and the claims of the two Churches. The Church of 
Rome has always occupied an important position in England, 
and the establishment of its Bishops was a very different 
thing from establishing a Mission in a country where we 
have never had a single congregation; not to mention that 
Rome has always claimed to be the One Catholic Church,—a 
claim which I never heard of the English Church asserting 
before. On the right of the matter, however, I did not and do 
not care to dwell: what I wished to point out was the mistake 
and even folly of such a step, in which apparently your corre- 
spondent agrees, for he tells us that he “ has no desire to pro- 
mote an active propaganda in Italy against the Church of 
Rome.” If a Mission, to be presided over by an English Bishop, 
originated by one Archbishop, and “ with the sympathy of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury,” is not “an active propaganda,” it 
surely looks uncommonly like one. But it will be well that 
English Bishops, before engaging in this Crusade, should re- 
member how inconsistent such a course would be with the 
position which their Church has hitherto maintained. 


2. The elaborate letter of Mr. Lias is on different but even 
less tenable grounds. His propaganda is certainly active enough. 
To him, Count Campello is not the religious but the political 
martyr. “He resigned his canonry because he felt that hig 
connection with the Papacy put an unfair strain on his allegiance 
to his Sovereign.” He was “ at once an earnest Catholic” (what 
will the Archbishop of Dublin say to this?) “and a patriotic 
Italian;” and it would be “selfish and cowardly in our 
authorities,” “and suicidal besides, to refuse to help a man to 
spread those views on the Continent which we believe to have 
been the source of our own national greatness.” I confess I 
should even prefer the idea of a religious propagandism to an 
extravagance like this, which simply amounts to saying that our 
Archbishops and Bishops are to send missions to support any 
priests who may desert the Roman Church, on the ground that 
it is opposed to the Kingdom, or to the Radical party, of Italy. 
But it shows clearly enough the mass of confusion in which 
Missions of this kind would soon involve our Church. 

3. I am not aware of any other points in your corre- 
spondents’ letters which. require discussion, and therefore, as 
I shall not trouble you again on this subject, I will only, as 
an attached member of the English Church, repeat the hope 
that a Mission of this kind is not likely to receive the sanction 
of any of the authorities of our own Church; and that if it is 
to go on, it will be left to the private energies of the Archbishop 
of Dublin. With his activity, either in Italy or in Spain, no 
one would wish to interfere, so long as it is not understood to 
compromise the Church of England,—as I am sure that the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury would have been too prudent to allow 
it todo. The Church of England has plenty of work of its own, 
at home and in its Colonies; and it is doing it well and energeti- 
cally. But it will both be opposed to its own principles and 
may lead to dangerous results, religiously and even poli- 
tically, if not content with setting our own Missions in 
order (and we know they are rather severely criticised), it 
adopts a fanciful line of Continental mission, in order to 
attack a Church which, in spite of all differences, is by far its 
greatest fellow-worker in the cause of Christianity. Hitherto, 
our Church has distinctly abstained from interference of this 
kind. Nor is it any excuse to say that individual attacks are 
coustantly being made by members of the Church of Rome on 
the Church of England. All this is inevitable; and we have 
quite as often been the aggressors. But I may call attention 
to the fact that the great leaders of the Church of Rome in 
England have never, in this generation at least, set the example 
of such an attack as would now be begun—if this rumour is to 
be trusted—and begun for the first time in our history, by some 
of the authorities of the Church of England.—I am, Sir, &e., 

CatiHoLicts. 





THE ALLOTMENTS ASSOCIATIONS. 
(To tHE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘SpectTaTorR.’’] 
Srr,—Mr. Jesse Collings has received a large number of letters 
from Associations and from gentlemen of all shades of politics, 
including Gladstonians, expressing disapproval and indignation 
at the action of the committee of the Allotments Association, 
and a section of the Gladstonians at the annual meeting at the 
National Liberal Club on February 15th. Among others, the 
following, signed by twenty-four labourers, has been received :— 


[Copry. ] 
“ Woodmancote, February 25th, 1888. 

‘At a Meeting of Agricultural Labourers Held at Woodmancote 
it was proposed and carried that a letter should be sent to Mr. Jesse 
Collins M.P. with the names of those preasent thanking him for his 
Simpothy and and neverfailing Labours in our behalf not only 
through the Allotments Association but in the House of Commons: 
and throughout the whole Country as we believe it to be through his 
exersions that we got the act past last year giving us the Bennifit 
of one Acre of Land which will be a Boon to a great many 
poor famlies in this Country and we trust in him as the only man 
to get us the other two Acres we cannot help but condemn Mr. 
Gladstone for being the Cause of our not having the three acres 
before now as we feel confident had he have persevered with the 
measure as he ought to have done when we put him into power by 
Mr. Collins own action instead of turning his Back on us as he did 
we should now some of us be injoiing the pleasure of Superentending 
our own little Farms we also Condemn the action of Some of the 
Members of the Association at the Liberal Club on Wednesday the 
15th ist as Disgracefull towards one who had done more for the 
Cause then any one man besides we therefore tender him our heart- 
felt thanks and look to him as our future Leader hoping that he may 
live many years to Carry on our noble Cause.—JoHN WEBBER, GEORGE 
HuauHEs, CHARLES STANTON, WILLIAM STANTON, GEORGE LEIGHTON, 
Rospert FERNYHOUGH, FRED GAsKINS, JOHN East, JUN., THOMAS East, 
AmBRoSE SURMAN, WILLIAM Trapp, WILLIAM LEECH, WILLIAM DavIs x , 
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Soromon Barnes, Martin ErHeRipGE, JOHN East, WIiLt1Am Itor7, 
GeorGE SuRMAN, SAMUEL Stanton, JoHN Yarp, Epwarp Hvges, 
Witr1am Gitper, W1LLIAM Spracc, HENERY JAMEs,” 


—I am, Sir, &c., J. 





THE VALUE OF BY-ELECTIONS. 
[To rue Epiror OF THE “* SPECTATOR,’’ | 

Sin,—The inference that by-elections are no true forecast of the 
succeeding General Election, because the Liberals rapidly lost 
seats from 1881 to 1885 and yet held their own fairly in the 
latter year, is surely utterly baseless, as ignoring the enormous 
change in the balance of power effected by the Franchise and 
Redistribution Acts of 1884-85. In the boroughs, the loss of 
seats in 1885 was quite as great as that indicated by previous 
by-elections; and a very little study of the figures shows that 
but for the new voters in the counties and the redistribution of 
seats, the Liberal Party would have suffered in 1885 a reverse 
comparable to that of the Tories in 1880. 

By-elections may often give contradictory, and therefore un- 
certain indications; but when once their general tendency is 
manifested, they are the surest guide we can have to public 
opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., W. S. Rowntrez. 

Endcliffe, Granville Road, Scarborough, February 27th. 





REASON IN ANIMALS. 


[To THE Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.’’ | 


Sin,—Are animals able to think over and carry out a plan? 
The following anecdotes will answer the question. When 
in India, I had a small rough terrier who, when given a bone, 
was sent to eat it on the gravel drive under an open porch in 
front of the bungalow. On several occasions two crows had 
made an attempt to snatch the dainty morsel, but their plans 
were easily defeated by ‘Topsy’s’ growls and snapping teeth. 
Away flew the crows to the branch of a tree near by. After a 
few moments of evident discussion, they proceeded to carry out 
the plan of attack. One crow flew down to the ground and gave 
a peck at the end of the dog’s tail. ‘Topsy’ at once turned to 
resent this attack in the rear, whilst the other crow flew down 
aud bore the bone away in triumph. 

The same dog had a favourite resting-place in an easy-chair, 
and was very often deprived of it by a dog, which came as visitor 
tothe house. ‘Topsy’ did not approve of this, and her attempts 
to regain her seat were met with growls and bites. This justified 
an act of eviction, and the busy little brain decided on a plan. 
The next day, as usual, the intruder established himself in the 
chair, which was close to the open door. ‘Topsy’ looked on fora 
moment, and then flew savagely out of doors, barking at a sup- 
posed enemy. Out ran the other dog to see what was up, and 
back came ‘Topsy’ to take possession of her coveted seat. The 
other dog came slowly back, and curled himself up in a far-off 
corner. The above I was an eye-witness to, and therefore can 
vouch for the truth of what I relate—I am, Sir, &c., K.P. 


THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 
[To THe Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 
Sir,—In reply to “A Constant Reader,” I was, of course, aware 
that the “ Girls’ Public Day-School Company” encouraged a 
certain amount of calisthenics in their schools, which are, of 
course, good as far as they go, but provide a somewhat restricted 
amount of exercise for the whole day of a growing girl. (In one 
large day-school, the amount of time given to calisthenics does 
not exceed half-an-hour in a week.) The grounds on which I 
plead that the schools should undertake to provide healthy out- 
door afternoon exercise, are these. Though the girls only attend 
school in the morning, their afternoons are practically filled up 
with school preparation, so that the ordinary afternoon exercise 
of a home-educated girl is rendered impossible. I mean that a 
two-hour’s walk, for a High-School girl, is out of the question ; 
but an hour’s active game, if such could be organised near at 
hand, is possible for her. It is, of course, not difficult for a 
boarding-house mistress to organise such games in her own 
household ; but boarders are only a small minority, and it is very 
hard for parents of small means and narrow gardens to know how 
to provide a suitable playground for their children, besides 
settling when, where, and with whom they are to play. This 
work, it seems to me, ought to be undertaken by the mistresses ; 
for if the preparation is insisted upon, and the exercise left to 
look after itself, it is easy to see how naturally girls drift into 
their present hours of overwork. At present it is not considered 





to be overwork if a girl, besides an hour before school in the 
morning, and four hours at school, works from 2 till 5, and 
from 6 till 9, in the upper forms of the school. If this 
abuse, which I am sure the mistresses would object to if they 
realised it, is ever to be checked, it must be by putting exercise 
on its proper footing in girls’ education, which can only be done 
by the school authorities, 

If your correspondent will refer to the syllabus of the local 
examinations, published by the Cambridge Syndicate, she will 
see that the error is on her side, and not on mine, with regard 
to the fact that third-class honours, not a pass, are necessary to 
excuse a group in the Higher.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Boarpine-Hovuse Mistress. 


AN EXPEDITION TO THE ANTARCTIC. 
(To tur Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR,’’| 
Sir,—The interesting article on the above subject in your issue 
of October 8th last is very reassuring to those who advocate 
such an undertaking from this country; and while they agree 
with you that if it is “ worth undertaking,” it should be done 
efficiently, still the utilitarian element in an Australian com- 
munity rather aims at the promotion of commercial interests; 
and if science can be advanced at the same time, well and good. 

But in view of the vast expenditure in the endeavour, as 
history informs us, to find a North-West passage to India, with- 
out any return for the outlay, the Colonial Exchequer would be 
closed against any scheme minus a guaranteed profit as would 
be a scientific expedition pure and simple. The aim, therefore, 
of the committee in this Colony has been, as set forth in their 
published propositions, to induce some enterprising Arctic 
whalers, where the game seems to be nearly played out, to 
come South, and on certain conditions, advantageous to a 
limited number of scientific men to be embarked, to be subsidised 
on a scale encouraging the exploration of high latitudes. It is 
imperative that two fortified steam whalers should be in company 
for mutual support, under an experienced commander. 

Seeing that the voyage from Tasmania or New Zealand would 
be less than two thousand miles, it is contemplated that the 
three summer months, between November and February, would 
suffice to furnish ample information to prove the desirability of 
resuming the work in future seasons, without incurring the risk 
of wintering under less advantageous circumstances than are 
familiar to Arctic experience. 

This pioneer trip, which I will not despair of seeing ac- 
complished in the summer of 1838-89, we may confidently hope 
will win its spurs and laurels by a valuable display of Antarctic 
produce, in the shape of oil, whalebone, sealskin, &c., in the 
Centennial Exhibition which will then be open in Melbourne. 

A simple means by which to overcome the difficulty of 
exploring beyond the barrier of ice which set a limit to Ross’s 
examination, is proposed by the distinguished President of the 
Royal Geographical Society of Australasia, in Melbourne (Baron 
Sir F. Mueller, K.C.M G.), by the ascent of a captive balloon of 
a few hundred feet only, by which the nature of the continent 
south of Mount Erebus may be ascertained and mapped.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 


Melbourne, January 20th. Crawrorp Pasco, R.N. 








POETRY. 


J. W. INCHBOLD. 
[DIED JANUARY 23rp, 1838. ] 

Burak is the wind and all the woods are bare, 

No rift of blue gladdens the wintry sky ; 

But Nature mourns her lover with a sigh, 
Hiding beneath a snow-white veil her care ; 
Ah! well he wooed her when her face was fair 

In the warm summer, ’midst his Yorkshire hills ; 

And dear to him the music of her rills, 
And dear the stillness of the moorland air. 





O loyal Painter! steadfast to thy vow, 
Scorner of men who make Art merchandise ! 
O loyal Friend! weak though these words be now, 
Sweet are the memories that bedim my eyes ; 
Farewell ! God’s love has called thee to thy rest 
Bless’d are the pure in heart and thou are blest! 
Joun DENnsis. 
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DR. MARTINEAU’S “STUDY OF RELIGION.”* 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 
Tuer latter part of Dr. Martineau’s second volume is occupied 
first with the controversy on human free-will, and then with 
the indications that death is not the close of man’s career, On 
each of these subjects he speaks with the mastery of a singularly 
powerful as well as a singularly subtle mind, though there are 
one or two omissions, as it seems to us, in the treatment of the 
earlier subject, of portions of the subject, the discussion of which 
would have further strengthened his already very strong 
position. ‘The immense importance of this determinist con- 
troversy, so far as it bears on the existence of God, seems 
to us this,—that while determinism is not inconsistent with 
either the belief in God or the negation of God, human 
free-will can hardly be believed at all without belief in a per- 
sonal Creator. That any mere development of material or 
unconscious life, should lead to the existence of a being who 
can liberate himself in any degree from the control of the 
forces which had brought him into being, is so utterly 
incredible that we cannot conceive a sincere believer in human 
free-will who could doubt for a moment that that will must 
have owed its origin to a personal God, and not to a mere 
evolution of physical force. That the mere outcome of a long 
procession of natural forces should be able to break its own 
chains and select freely between two alternatives, is as incredible 
as that a projectile should suddenly be able to arrest its 
own downward flight, and soar once more into the air. Dr. 
Martineau does not put it in this way, yet it seems to us most 
important, for though, of course, the determinist view is not 
inconsistent with theism, and has usually been held as con- 
fidently by theists as by agnostics, the free-will view, if estab- 
lished as Dr. Martineau seems to us to have established it, is 
absolutely final against the notion that human freedom could 
be the birth and product of material necessity. For the rest, 
the discussion of this great subject, into the intricacies of which 
it would be impossible in such a review as this to follow Dr. 
Martineau, is conducted with the utmost lucidity and force; but 
it appears to us that Dr. Martineau has not given the answer he 
might, to the assertions of those psychologists who deny that we 
have any means of knowing how far human volitions may take 
their origin from some source beneath the field of consciousness 
the antecedents of which we have no more means of discerning 
than the somnambulist has of discerning the origin of his own 
procedure as a sleep-walker. We should have said that the late 
Dr. W. G. Ward’s admirable essays on this controversyf fill up 
a gap here to which it would have been well to draw attention. 
Nevertheless, that singularly acute and able psychologist’s treat- 
ment of the subject is not once referred to by Dr. Martineau. Dr. 
W. G. Ward maintained that if we know anything of ourselves, 
we know in critical moments to what the total drift of our 
nature,—barring some great effort of “ anti-impulsive ” volition, 
—would carry us, as well at least as the ferryman knows whither 
the current of a powerful stream,—barring the strong effort of 
his arms in rowing,—would carry the ferry-boat. And further, 
Dr. Ward held that we know, whenever we do pull against 
the stream, and land ourselves where but for our own strong 
efforts we could not have landed, that our efforts were not 
caused, were not brought into being, by the reasons or motives 
which supplied us with our intellectual or moral ground of 
action, but were caused simply by ourselves, This is the 
only side of the discussion on which Dr. Martineau might, 
as we think, have still further fortified his position if he 
had drawn upon the stores of one of the greatest of his 
contemporaries. We will only add that no more striking 
contribution could have been made to the literature of this 
question than Dr. Martineau’s very remarkable quotation of 
Diderot’s defence of free-will in the Encyclopédie, together with 
the same writer’s attack upon it in his letter to Baron Grimm in 
1756. Dr. Martineau does not seem able to determine which of 
the two passages was latest written ; but we should suppose 
that it must have been the determinist letter to Baron Grimm. 
Nothing could be more impressive than to find the same writer 
urging in one year that determinism abolishes vice and virtue, 





* A Study of Religion : its Sources and Contents. By James Martineau, D.D., 
LL.D., late Principal of Manchester New College, London, 2 vols. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 


+ Essays on the Philosophy of Theism. By William George Ward, D.D. With 
an Introduction by Wilfrid Ward. 2 vols, London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 





and throws contempt on the sentiment of duty and on the 
language of praise and blame, and in another, probably later 
year, but yet not one far removed from the first, that this very fact 
that determinism blots out all meaning from the words “ duty,” 
“ praise,” and “ blame,” is precisely the beauty of the determinist 
philosophy, and the very feature of it which recommends it to 
true philosophic thinkers. The passages quoted from Diderot 
between pages 318 and 320 of Dr. Martineau’s second volume 
seem to us to give the essence of the determinist controversy 
in a nutshell, as well as to show the clearness of Diderot’s 
intellect, both when he rejected and when he held determinism, 

Dr. Martineau’s treatment of the subject of death is marked 
by that grave and cautious sobriety which marks the difference 
between the popular and the scientific thinker. He avails him- 
self of the admissions of the men of science to establish that, 
as they are utterly unable to explain how physiological change 
gives rise to conscious thought, and do not even pretend to 
assert that it does give rise to it,—so they must not pretend to 
argue that when life, in its physiological sense, ceases, the 
thought which they have never been able to connect with it, 
ceases also :— 


“Comparing the deflection of a magnetic needle by an electrical 
current with the sequence of consciousness on a state of the brain, 
he [Professor Tyndall] says: ‘the cases differ in this, that the 
passage from the current to the needle, if not demonstrable, is 
thinkable, and that we entertain no doubt as to the final mechanical 
solution of the problem. Bat the passage from the physics of the 
brain to the corresponding facts of consciousness is unthinkable. 
Granted that a definite thought, and a definite molecular action ia 
the brain, occur simultaneously : we do not possess the intellectual 
organ, nor apparently any rudiment of the organ, which would enable 
us to pass, by a process of reasoning, from the one to the other. 
They appear together, but we do not know why. Were our minds 
and senses so expanded, strengthened, and illuminated, as to enable 
us to see and feel the very molecules of the brain; were we capable 
of following all their motions, all their groupings, all their electrical 
discharges, if such there be ; and were we intimately acquainted with 
the corresponding states of thought and feeling, we should be as far 
as ever from the solution of the problem ‘“ How are these physical 
processes connected with the facts of consciousness?’ The chasm 
between the two classes would still remain intellectually impassable.’ 
Under these conditions, I presume it will be physiologically correct 
to say that, in the supposed molecular motions, their groupings, their 
electrical discharges, we have the function of the brain: they are the 
actions it is fitted to perform, precisely as the chemical resolution of 
food is the business of the stomach, and the burning of carbon that 
of the lungs, and the contraction of fibre that of the muscles, and the 
conducting of stimulus that of the nerves. The organ then finds its 
function in a class of phenomena separated by ‘a chasm intellectually 
impassable’ from consciousness and will: with what sense then or 
consistency are we to charge it with these also as a part of its busi- 
ness ? They are confessedly but co-existences turning up in a different 
and unapproachable world, not only unlinked as yet with their 
physical concomitants, but, we are assured, intrinsically and for ever 
incapable of being brought into intelligible relation with them. 
If the organic and the mental phenomena lie thus apart, how can 
any legitimate inference carry us from the one to the other? If 
we could not say, ‘ Given the first, the second must follow,’ how can 
we say, ‘ Take away the first, and the second cannot be’? If no one can 
discern their connection to be recessary, who can affirm their dis- 
connection to be impossible? If the structure, when seen through 
and through to its minutest changes, brings us no nearer to conscious- 
ness, the cessation of these changes takes us no further from it. It 
is a mistake therefore to imagine that the mere organic history 
covers the whole field of this problem, and by its termination demon- 
strates consciousness to be extinct: we are not entitled to say more 
than that the signs and evidences of consciousness have vanished ; 
but beyond or behind the ‘ physics of the brain’ there is another 
world, of invisible phenomena, whose relations to the former are 
unknown, and on the possibilities of which we are not qualified to 
pronounce.” (Vol. II., pp. 331-32.) 


And in a subsequent page, Dr. Martineau says :—“ If the union 
of the ‘ physics of the brain’ with the trains of thought be so 
profound a mystery, their separation can hardly be regarded as 
out of possibility: if the one is barely credible, the other ought 
not to be incredible.” Going a little further, he appeals toa 
very striking analogy between physical and mental beginning, 
as suggesting that what once commences, far from being bound 
to come to an end, may, in the absence of any counteracting 
agency, endure to all time:—“ Within the limits of organie 
life, whose history consists of a cycle of chemical changes, it is 
true that birth is the invariable precursor of a series leading to 
death; but beyond this range it cannot be shown that either 
mechanical or mental genesis must run its course and come to 
anend. What indeed does Newton’s first law declare, but that 
a particle once set in motion in empty space will continue to 
move in a straight line with uniform velocity for ever, unless 
some external force supervenes? And if we can think of the 
law of gravitation ” [? first law of motion] “as having been given 
to the material of the universe, surely we are not on that account 
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compelled by any logical necessity to anticipate its cessation : 
nothing can less carry the marks of a temporary character, or be 
more easily conceived to be eternal. Nor can I see that it is 
otherwise with the case of intellectual and moral natures. If, at 
a certain stage in the development of the cosmos, the Supreme 
Mind set up at a given centre a personal subject of thought and 
will like his own, with adequate assignment of causality, what is 
to prevent this from being a freehold in perpetuity, and to reduce 
it toa terminable loan? Why may not the communicated Divine 
nature endure as long as the uncommunicated Source on which 
it lives P” (Vol. II., pp. 354-55.) And again, in replying to the 
strange assertion of the Pantheists that every finite personality 
is a sort of encroachment on the Infiniiv, and cannot, therefore, 
be supposed to endure eternally, Dr. Martineau says :—“If it 
be metaphysically impossible for a finite subject to co-exist in 
antithesis to the infinite, it is not an impossibility that begins with 
death ; it must have place now as much as then, and then no more 
than now. Yet here we are, holding the very relation supposed to 
contradict itself; conscious of ourselves, conscious of God: and 
if the wonder has not been too great to arise, what harder condi- 
tions forbid it to abide? Once at least have we been disengaged 
from the infinite, and emerged from non-existence. In comparison 
with this, is it not a small thing to emerge from Death? For 
there is now, at all events, the ready-made Ego, the established 
unit of formed character and practised powers, instead of blank 
nothingness, a mere zero of potentiality: there is no need to 
provide both field and agent: let the field be reopened, and the 
agent is there.” (Vol. II., 362-63.) 

So much as regards the supposed a priori impossibility of 
“emerging from death.” When Dr. Martineau goes on to argue 
that the stamp of a being who is to survive death is written upon 
human history, literature, and, above all, on our moral experi- 
ence, he writes with a restrained power that must impress even 
the most sceptical reader. The argument founded on the moral 
experience of man is too long to quote and too closely connected 
to break, and we must content ourselves, therefore, with this 
fine passage on the disproportion between the intellectual faculties 
of man and the very short career which is reserved for them 
here :— 

“The ideal faculty, as a perpetual vision of higher possibilities, is 
perfectly intelligible, if the realisation lies before it; though it visits 
the heart with a ‘ noble discontent,’ the light upon the future balances 
the shadow on the present. But it is utterly unintelligible, if, like 
Plato’s interior eye-light when the lids are closed, it spends itself in 
weaving dreams; so that every creative genius must live, either in a 
fool’s paradise, or, if disenchanted of its illusions, in sadness unre- 
lieved. If it is said that the possibilities unfulfilled for the individual 
who conceives them may prove true forecasts for the race, we must 
still ask whether a race, however progressive, can be credited with 
success, every generation of which is haunted by the consciousness of 
failure. Minds cannot be used up as mere material for foreign or 
collective purposes ; each carries its own end, and only in approaching 
this falls into consonance with others, and reduces the distance to 
the goal of all. Who can believe that the Everlasting Mind fulfils 
its end by disappointing every other? and that each age is to spend 
itself in lamenting its inheritance from another and its own short- 
coming? Is the eternal design of Perfection to be gained by the 
frustrated aspirations of countless ephemeral generations? Or, to 
the rule that ‘one soweth and another reapeth,’ is there not the com- 
pensating sequel, ‘he that soweth and he that reapeth shall rejoice 
together’? 1 will only add, ere I turn away from the consideration 
of the intellectual powers, that, in spite of their dependence on 
organic media of action, there is clear evidence of their being 
adequate to indefinitely more than the present term of life allows 
them to accomplish. The student of Nature, or the servant of Art, 
is indeed obliged to put a limit to his aims and be content with small 
achievements : but what is it that arrests his attempts? Simply the 
consciousness expressed in the maxim,‘ Ars longa, vita brevis ;’ not 
that he could go no further and do no more; but only that he has a 
short loan of time and tools, and must reckon his piece-work by his 
hours. The very fact that he sees what he must relinquish, and 
resigns it with regret, shows that he could conquer it, if he had the 
chance ; and it is precisely at the end of life, that, from the vantage- 
ground of a lofty elevation and a large survey, he most intently turns 
to the horizon and best discerns the outline of the promised land on 
which his eyes are about to close. I do not know that there is any- 
thing in nature (unless indeed it be the reputed blotting-out of suns 
in the stellar heavens) which can be compared in wastefulness with 
the extinction of great minds: their gathered resources, their 
matured skill, their luminous insight, their unfailing tact, are not 
like instincts that can be handed down; they are absolutely personal 
and inalienable; grand conditions of future power, unavailable for 
the race, and perfect for an ulterior growth of the individual. If 
that growth is not to be, the most brilliant genius bursts and vanishes 
as a firework in the night. A mind of balanced and finished faculties 
18 @ production at once of infinite delicacy and of most enduring 
Constitution ; lodged in a fast perishing organism, it is like a perfect 
set of astronomical instruments, misplaced in an observatory shaken 
by earthquakes or caving in with decay. The lenses are true, the 
mirrors without a speck, the movements smooth, the micrometer 
exact; what shall the Master do but save the precious system, 





refined with so much care, and build for it a new house that shall be 
founded on a rock ?” (Vol. II., pp. 376-78.) ; 

We cannot part from this book, of the learning and grasp and 
massive intellectual power of which we have thus endeavoured to 
give our readers the means of judging, without expressing our 
profound conviction that it will be one of the books to which 
thinkers will refer long after this and many future generations 
have passed away; that it will rank with the great works of 
Berkeley, Butler, and Cardinal Newman, amongst the most 
enduring efforts of English philosophical thought, and together 
with the author’s previous work on ethics, even found an ethical 
and religious school not less original and probably more 
enduring, because laid upon deeper foundations, than that which 
Kant founded in Germany by his Criticism of the Practical 
Reason. 





SIR DOUGLAS FORSYTH.* 

Ir is not easy to write, and, with reverence be it spoken, not 
always easy to read, the life of an Indian civilian. There is, 
however, one mode of composition which seldom fails to enter- 
tain. A man may tell his own story, write an autobiography, and 
if he has any talent at all, and has anything worth telling, it is 
sure to succeed. Sir Douglas Forsyth, stimulated by his 
children, began to narrate his career, and considering his mani- 
fest qualities as a clear, modest, and pleasant narrator, we can 
only regret that his ‘‘ sad and unexpected death” prevented the 
completion of his task. The quantity he produced is so 
excellent in quality, that we hunger for more in the same 
style. As he did not, unhappily, live long enough to finish 
a labour of love so well begun, it was quite right—indeed, 
essential—to reprint reports, now buried in Blue-Books and 
other receptacles, relating his journeys and missions, twice to 
Yarkand and once to Mandalay. They will always be read with 
interest; but we may say that, except a letter to his brother 
from the capital of the Atalik Ghazi, the only new matter in the 
volume, so piously put together by his sorrowing daughter, is 
the opening fragment of what could not have failed to be a 
delightful autobiography. 


He begins in the simple, good old-fashioned way,—“I was 
born at Birkenhead on October 7th, 1827, and was the tenth 
child of Thomas Forsyth, a Liverpool merchant,”—and continues 
in the same unaffected strain. There are, alas! only fifty-three 
pages, but they are bright and flowing from first to last. He 
had a gloomy childhood, for not only was death almost 
ever-present in his family, but-he was under strict dis- 
cipline of the Puritanical sort, so much so that “ every- 
thing that was pleasant seemed to be wrong.” He fears 
that he must have been an “abominable prig” in those 
days, and afflicted with mauvaise honte, which was only 
mitigated by the wholesome tonic of a Public School. He went 
first tc Sherborne, and then to Rugby; but “my stupidity,” he 
writes, ‘and a decided disinclination to study, kept me from 
rising beyond the fifth form.” He could run fast and jump 
well, but not read, and he got into “ scrapes ” in distinguished 
company, one of his comrades in frolic being M. Waddington, 
now the French Ambassador in London. From Rugby he was 
sent in 1843 to a tutor, as a preface to Haileybury. At this time 
his chances of distinction seemed nil; but “one day my sister 
Christina came to me with tears in her eyes, imploring me to 
do something, as she had overheard my father describe me to 
my brother as the dunce of the family.” Others gave him 
good advice, which he took; the dunce went to Hailey- 
bury, and “came away with five gold medals, and ten or 
fifteen prizes.” He must have had an aptitude for learning 
languages, since he stood first in Sanskrit, Persian, and Hindu- 
stani, and had a prize for Hindi, besides obtaining medals for 
classics and law, which showed general faculty. Here is 
encouragement for the so-called “ dunces ” who can only jump, 
run, and frolic. But the fact appears to be that the boy Forsyth 
was only late in arriving at the point where an adequate motive 
at once brought forth his latent powers. At Calcutta he went 
into and passed out of the College in a single day, and then had 
the luck to get posted at Saharunpore, where he had the best 
guidance ; and as the second Sikh War broke ont in the following 
year, he was luckily transferred to Lahore. There Sir Henry 
Lawrence ordered him to a post in the South, the whereabouts 
of which neither Forsyth nor his chief, Colonel Marsden, 
knew, and one which they had great difficulty in finding. 





* Autobiography and Reminiscences of Sir Douglas Forsyth, C.B., K.C.S.1., 
¥.2.G.S. Edited by his Daughter. London: Richard Bentley and Son, 
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How they had to rough it in those early days! “The 
heat in tents was insufferable. We were obliged to dig 
a hole in the ground under our beds, and lie in it during the 
day to escape from the rays of the sun, from which we used 
to emerge about 5 p.m. and do work until 11 [p.m.], when we 
had dinner, then go to bed for an hour or two, and resume our 
march before dawn.” A liver-attack sent him to Simla, and 
there Lord Dalhousie offered him a post; but as the pay was 
lower than that he would be entitled to if he took sick-leave, 
and as he wanted to be married, he declined it. A severe 
wigging followed, of course. He got the full pay and the post 
“for one year,’ after which he was to be sent back to the 
North-West Provinces. It was a heavy blow; but he went to 
Calcutta and got married, and as Lord Dalhousie forbade his 
appointment to a post, even in the North-West, he wrote direct 
to the Viceroy, explained his situation, mollified his master, and 
was sent at once, with his young wife, to the Kangra Valley. 
It must be said that he was lucky as well as bold, and that the 
Viceroy was just. 

Kangra was the stepping-stone to Yarkand and Kashgar; but 
a visit to England and the Mutiny intervened. Mr. Forsyth 
tells at first-hand some incidents which, at second-hand, have 
been told befcre. He was Deputy-Commissioner at Umballa 
in 1857, and keeping his eyes and ears open, he saw many signs 


of the coming tempest; but Sir Henry Barnard, a kind gentle- 


man and soldier, made light of them. He obtained specific in- 
formation from a young Sikh that a rising was imminent, and 
sent it to General Barnard, to his own chief, Mr. Barnes, and to 
John Lawrence. The General said he must give proofs, or take 
the consequences of calumniating the Army; Mr. Barnes told 
him to “mind his own business ;” but John Lawrence urged 
him to get further information, and protect his young Sikh. 
Then came the thunderpeal from Meerut and Delhi. He sent 
the news on, and instantly requested Pattiala to bring up every 
available man. ‘The Maharajah, on the alert, obeyed, but 
would not move a man to guard the Trunk Road unless he 
had a promise of support. Mr. Forsyth gave his word 
that he would do everything he could to secure it, and that 
pledge sufficed. Then there was high debate in council of war, 
and it was resolved to call the troops from the hills; but Mr. 
Barnes arrived and cancelled all Mr. Forsyth’s orders, because 
he had “ exceeded his authority and acted in a state of needless 
alarm.”’ General Barnard followed suit, and wanted to recall 
his orders; but Forsyth, believing he was in the right, as he 
was, would not despatch the counter-orders. It was a sound as 
well as bold decision; and he was justified at once, for prompt 
approval and orders came from John Lawrence. Forsyth carried 
them to General Barnard, who “ begged me,” he writes, “ to get 
the last letters back. I produced them out of my pocket, and 
said, ‘Here they are, General.’ He tore them up into bits, 
and so we got the troops down to Delhi, and my promise 
to the Maharajah was redeemed.” Major Browne, we have 
seen, testified to the practical character of the American 
missionaries. There was one, Mr. Carleton, at Umballa, 
an excellent man, and popular among the natives. When Mr. 
Forsyth advised the Europeans to leave the civil lines, the 


_ missionary came to him, and “in a straightforward, simple way 


said, ‘I think I had better give up preaching, but I will not 
desert you, as I might be of some service, for I was raised in 
Kentucky, and am skilled in the use of the rifle.’”” And he was 
of use, for Mr. Forsyth, he, and another held the gateway over 
the gaol full of prisoners, until the threat of an attack dis- 
appeared. All the Mutiny stories are piquant and illustrative. 
After many years’ faithful service, Mr. Forsyth fell upon an 
evil chance which nearly shelved him for life. A sect, known as 
the Kookas, rose in the Punjab, headed by Ram Singh. Sir 
Robert Montgomery kept them in awe, but the mild Sir Donald 
Macleod relaxed his precautions, and the consequences were 
murders in the Jullunder division. Then followed a movement 
which aroused the apprehensions of Lord Napier of Magdala, 
and Mr. Forsyth, then in the Camp of Exercise, was sent, 
without ‘‘ specific orders,” to prepare to put down the 
insurrection. He said, on departing from Lahore, as he could 
get nothing definite—“ Then I shall act on my own judg- 
ment, and you must support me.” Before he could reach the 
scene of disturbance, Cowan, the Deputy-Commissioner, had 
caught a large number, and Mr. Forsyth directed him to arrest 
and try, but not execute. “Cowan took the law into his own 
hands,” ignored his instructions, and executed the ringleaders 
captured red-handed. What was to be done. Knowing the 





importance of the crisis, and feeling that promptitude and action 
were necessary to stay the spread of insurrection, Mr. Forsyth, 
courageous man as he always was, took the responsibility on him. 
self. Then he arrested Ram Singh, and the danger was over. Hig 
reward for this was an inquiry held behind his back. “I never wag 
told,” he says, “that any inquiry was going on, and I was not 
called upon to make any defence.” He got a curt telegram re. 
moving him from his post, followed by a declaration that he was 
“incapable of serving in any political capacity.” It was a huge 
injustice. Cowan was wrong to exceed his authority; but Mr. 
Forsyth was right and manful in what he did. He afterwards 
found, on appealing to Lord Northbrook, then just come out, 
that, to use his own words, “ every letter or report which told in 
my favour had been carefully eliminated from the correspondence 
sent home for publication.” The solemn decision of the Govern- 
ment could not be reversed, but in a short time reparation was 
made by the order which sent him as Envoy to Kashgar. 

Mr. Forsyth went twice into Eastern Turkestan, and came 
back from his second journey with a treaty of commerce, which 
won for him his well-earned knighthood. The incidents which 
led to both missions are briefly described in a chapter of the 
*‘ Autobiography,” where they may be sought. There also will 
be found his account of his mission to St. Petersburg, and, 
later on, to Mandalay, his last conspicuous piece of service. 
In 1876, Sir Douglas retired from the Civil Service; but he did 
good work during the ten years allotted to him after he became 
free, and the reader will find in Miss Forsyth’s unpretending 
book the record left by an honest, courageous, industrious, and 
able man, whose name deserves to stand high on the long roll 
of known and unknown Anglo-Indian public servants. 





GREEN’S “HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.”’* 
Mrs. Greren has done good service to English history by pub- 
lishing a new edition of her husband’s epoch-making work, the 
Short History. It is a book the world will not willingly let 
die, and new editions are the best way to prevent death over- 
taking it. The new edition is announced as “thoroughly 
revised,” and the only unfavourable criticism we should be in- 
clined to pass upon it is that it is perhaps too thoroughly revised. 
It is quite right, of course, to correct any and every mistake of 
fact that may have been discovered, and in a work covering so 
long a period and written in so short a time, mistakes in fact 
were inevitable. By some of these mistakes, as when they 
consist in putting the cart before the horse, or when by a 
wrong date an event which was the effect or merely a sequitur 
of another event, is converted into a cause, a recasting and 
rewriting of whole passages is necessarily entailed. It may 
even be right, as in the case of the Ironsides, to introduce the 
light of new knowledge, and to deprive Cromwell’s troops of 
their time-honoured nickname in favour of Cromwell him- 
self, though until Mr. Gardiner’s statements on this point 
have been published and thoroughly sifted, we decline to recog- 
nise the necessity for its posthumous introduction into Mr. 
Green’s work. We can no more tolerate it on the ipse divit even 
of Mr. Gardiner, than we could allow Alfred to be deprived of 
his cakes without the strongest evidence of their non-existence. 
But Mrs. Green seems to have gone, in a great many cases, even 
unnecessarily beyond either the correction of admitted errors, 
or the introduction of new knowledge or reputed knowledge. 
Whole sentences are recast, and the order of phrases changed, 
for no reason apparent, except a difference of taste on a matter 
of style or euphony. Epithets are altered or omitted ; and verbs 
changed and toned down, sometimes, it would seem, almost at 
random, rarely with any gain of effect. Most of these changes 
are in the direction of substitution of a less for a more striking 
phrase, a weaker for a stronger word. In fact, Mrs. Green seems 
to have considered it her duty to play the part of Arthur to the 
Piper’s story of Philip and Katie in the far-famed “ Bothie of 
Tober-na-Vuolich :”’— 
‘* And it was told, the Piper narrating, and Arthur correcting, 

Colouring he, dilating, magniloquent, glorying in picture, 

He to a matter-of-fact still softening, paring, abating, 

He to the great might-have-been upsoaring, sublime and ideal, 

He to the merest it was restricting, diminishing, dwarfing, 

River to streamlet reducing and fall to slope subduing.” 
Now, we cannot but think that this is a mistake. Mr. Green’s 
History no more bears tampering with in matters of style 
and expression, even by himself, than do the works of a poet. 
Who can forgive Tennyson for having altered “the grand old 





* A Short History of the English People. By J, R. Green. New Edition, by 
Mrs. Green. London: Macmillan and Co, 
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gardener and his wife,” into “ Adam the gardener”? In these 
ohees itis not true that second thoughts are best, nor even 
“third, which are a riper first.” For what was the cause of the 
unparalleled success of the Short History? and what were the 
characteristics which raised 4 school-book on the trite subject of 
English history almost to the height of a new revelation ? 
Surely it was the epic nature of the narrative, the rush and 
rapidity of the style, the picturesque — of phrase, the 
eagerness and earnestness of epithet. . Green did two 
things at once for English history. cn Anaxagoras in 
Greek philosophy, he introduced a governing mind into that 
which had been before a fortuitous concourse of chaotic atoms. 
He introduced a philosophic theory of national evolution into 
that which had been too often treated as a mere series of dis- 
connected stories, or anecdotes, more or less interesting, of 
Kings, nobles, and Archbishops. And he did this not in the 
measured periods and stilted style which had generally been 
regarded as the orthodox qualities of one class of historians, 
nor in the cold simplicity which has been aimed at by others, 
but with all the verve and vigour of an ancient poet, and all 
the loving multiplicity of detail of the modern novelist. He 
did for English history what Gibbon did for later Rome, and 
he wrote English history, as a whole, in the spirit with which 
Macaulay had written a small portion of it. Milton had re- 
garded early English history before the Conquest as a mere 
struggle of kites and crows. To most people, it was little 
more than a collection of old deeds and customs, or a series of 
detached anecdotes. Green breathed life into the old documents, 
and wove the old tales into a connected and interesting story of 
the development of the English race. If it be only a slight ex- 
aggeration to say that in the old edition no one ever simply went 
anywhere, but either rushed, or flew, or flung himself there, why 
the very violence of the expressions—not at all, by-the-way, out 
of keeping with the violence of those whose doings were 
described—was part and parcel of the vigour of the narrative 
which made the dry bones live. He showed once for all that no 
part of authentic history need be like.an old almanack, and 
that epitomes need not be the cankers of history. He demon- 
strated that the earliest as well as the latest records may be 
and must be treated as the stories of living beings, and not as 
fragments of abstractions, if their true relations are to be appre- 
hended by the writer and their true bearing to be conveyed to 
the reader. His writings have given an immense impulse to the 
rational study alike of early English history and early English 
literature. He has probably sent more hundreds of readers to 
the pages of the Bishop of Chester than the Bishop of Chester 
without his aid would have gained scores. It is probable that 
he immensely widened the circle of the readers of Freeman. We 
can hardly help feeling that if Green had not written, Dr. Jessop 
would not have written on the coming of the Friars, and the im- 
portant movement effected by those Salvationists of the four- 
teenth century would have remained unexplained. And one can 
hardly help thinking that if Green had not made the growth of 
the English towns so prominent a part of his work, the excellent 
series of the histories of English towns would not have made its 
appearance. It would be unfair, and unjust, indeed, to great 
historical writers still living, to impute to Green’s initiative the 
whole, or even the most important part, of the historical work 
done by the Oxford historical school of which he was so prominent 
a member. The Bishop of Chester and Professor Freeman are 
masters at whose feet Mr. Green sat, whose teaching and 
whose inspiration he would have been the first to acknowledge- 
No unimportant part of Mr. Green’s work was to bring their 
methods and their results from the university to the school, 
from the library to the drawing-room,—one may almost say, 
from the study to the street. But he was more than a 
populariser of other men’s studies. He showed a striking 
genius for generalisations which have illumined the dark 
pages of history. He had in a strong degree that note 
of genius, the power of giving new names to things. 
“The New Monarchy,” the title given to the Tudor period, 
was in itself a revolution in the established methods of con- 
stitutional classifications. ‘England under Foreign Kings, 
1013-1204,” conveyed totally new but true conceptions to those 
who had laboured under the old notions which regarded Edward 
the Confessor and Harold, Henry II. and John, as purely 
English Sovereigns. The introduction of literary history, not 
as a mere necessary appendix in final chapters, but as an 
integral part of the story to be told, interspersed with, 
explaining and explained by the general life of the nation, 





was another innovation which only enthusiasm amounting 
to genius could have introduced. But in all these things, which 
together make up that inexplicable compound, a work of genius, 
the matter and the form are so interdependent that one can 
hardly be touched without affecting the other. Therefore it is 
that while we welcome Mrs. Green’s new edition of her husband’s 
History, we cannot but regret the toning-down of epithets, 
phrases, and expressions, on the vivacity, the vigour, and even 
the exaggeration of which largely depended the striking effect 
which the book has produced alike on historical students and 
the world at large. 





A GROUP OF NOVELS.* 

WE are reminded by the title of Captain Hawley Smart’s 
novel, Saddle and Sabre, of the recent discussion on alliteration, 
when a well-known writer brought a charge against Vera Cruz 
and Valparaiso conjointly. By the unlearned in the lore of the 
racecourse, the betting-ring, and the training-stable, the large 
portion of this novel which is devoted to the deeds and the mis- 
deeds of horses, enlarged upon in that least intelligible and most 
tiresome of the various kinds of jargon invented for the de- 
gradation of speech—the horsey jargon—will be found simply 
fatiguing. To the reviewer it suggests, in addition to the 
wearisomeness of it, the consideration of its superfluity (even 
though he is bound to believe and remember that people 
really do exist to whom stable-stories, told in horsey language, 
are not only acceptable, but delightful), for the Saddle 
has so little to do with the Sabre, that the reader has to be 
jerked to and fro between Lincolnshire and the Deccan through- 
out the whole of the third volume, in order to establish the 
slightest link between the two. There is some pleasant reading 
in the book—we can always count on the author for extenuating 
circumstances—but much less than we usually find in a novel 
by the writer of Breezie Langton. Wewish the young gentle- 
man whose exploits it narrates had been endowed with a littie 
more moral worth. Charlie Devereux is so selfish, extravagant, 
and generally good-for-nothing, that it is difficult to sympathise 
with the people who are vehemently interested in him, and one 
feels that he might have been left in his self-made difficulties 
with advantage. Mr. Furzedon, the money-lender and pawn- 
broker who passes muster in society, and gets Devereux into his 
net, is a very poor adaptation of the part played by “ Fascina- 
tion Fledgeby” in Our Mutual Friend. The best incidental 
character in the novel is Major Braddock ; he is admirable, and 
his method of judging his young friends by their more or less cor- 
rect notions of a good dinner is very funny. 

Mr. Westall gives us a dramatic story on quite new lines in 
A Fair Crusader; but, although the plot is ingenious, and the 
persons principally concerned are very interesting—his heroine, 
in particular, surpassing all our recent acquaintances in novels, 
in lifelike charm—we cannot give the book unreserved praise, for 
the following reason. There are two criminals actively con- 
cerned in the story, in addition to the convict who is kept like 
a stone in the sleeve of the author until he is wanted for 
throwing at George Brandon. That the two criminals escape 
punishment, is perhaps in itself not to be objected to; it 
is allowable for the novelist to let them off if he chooses; 
but he makes his hero, George Brandon, a tacit accomplice 
of one of these criminals by concealment of his knowledge of 
the man’s guilt, after he has been the unconscious victim of the 
other. The story—having been wound up to the sound of 
wedding-bells—leaves Brandon to the consciousness that the 
woman whom he has married owes her release from her convict- 
husband to the murderous hand of the Indian servant, who has 
killed Conroy out of love for Brandon. The situation is un- 
doubtedly a fine one, and it is led up to and worked out with 
remarkable ability ; but it seems to us to be inconsistent with 
the character of Brandon, and wanting in true art. The novelist 
who succeeds in awakening our interest in the love-story of two 
persons, and brings them to the safe haven of marriage, ought 
not to start them, with the fatal rock-ahead of a deadly secret, 
on a course in which, although we are not so desperately curious 
as Mr. Ruskin, we like to let our fancy follow them with the sym- 
pathy that is the reader’s best tribute to a writer. Given the 
pure, elevated, beautiful nature of Evelyn Waters—the “ Fair 
Crusader ” of the story, whom we first meet at a gathering of the 
New Crusaders (the Salvation Army idealised and toned down), 





* (1.) Saddle and Sabre. By hs Hawley Smart. London: Chapman and 

Hall.—(2.) A Fair Crusader. y William Westall. London: Hurst and 
Blackett, —(3.) Miss Curtis, rat Kate Gannett Wells. Boston, U.S.A.: Ticknor 
and Co, 
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where she delivers a very striking discourse—the misery into 
which her marriage with Conroy brought her, and her exalted 
notion of Brandon’s character, we know that she could not learn 
the secret of the murder without feelings which must change her 
mind and attitude towards him. We also know that as Brandon 
proposes to go out again to India, and there to meet the faithful 
Ali, to whom he has said, “ You have served me faithfully and 
well, almost too well, some would think,” the odds against the 
secret’s being kept are very large. Of course, we see Mr. Westall’s 
position ; he does not intend to make George Brandon a pattern 
man, and he certainly has not done so; there he is in his right ; 
but he has made Evelyn just the sort of woman to discover his 
faults unfailingly, and to suffer from them acutely. He has 
created a very strong and striking situation, and he has set it forth 
with skill which we gladly acknowledge; but we regret that it is 
one which makes us “drop” the wedded pair as we close the book. 
For Mr. Westall’s treatment of the character and deeds of 
Brandon’s sister-in-law, Rufine; for his delineation of his 
brother’s household, with the boisterous, pleasure-loving, 
covetous girls, always wanting to kiss Uncle George for his 
past and future presents; the mean, boasting, secretly embar- 
rassed father; the frank, honest, manly son, abhorred of the 
handsome young stepmother, whose one redeeming point, her 
intense love of her own delicate child, is at the same time the 
source of her temptation, the incentive to her crime,—we have 
nothing but praise. The superficial cleverness of Rufine, 
her total want of moral sense, her ignorance of the laws 
and customs of the country she has been brought to, which 
enables the doctor who, by Ali'sassistance, detects her slow poison- 
ing of Brandon just in time to save him, to bring her to abject 
confession, but without the least touch of repentance or even 
remorse in it; her callousness, hardly sufficiently conscious 
to be called cynicism, produced by selfishness so absolute as 
to be almost incredible except to those close observers who 
know that it is to be met with in ordinary life—these are 
admirable. Very clever, too, is the cool dealing of the men of the 
world who have to act in Brandon’s affairs at a crisis to which no 
tragic element is wanting, but which does not turn to tragedy 
because it is so uncommonly well managed, and Brandon’s 
own treatment of the transaction, when it comes to his 
knowledge. When the author makes Evelyn urge as an 
explanation of the crime, in her pleading with Brandon for 
his pardon of Rufine and her husband—for George has declared 
that he believes his brother Peter “was quite as bad, that he 
knew all the time, and was egging him on,” that “ both Rufine 
and Peter have been brought up to think money and social 
position the two things needful, and that, of all misfortunes, 
poverty is the greatest ”’—he putsa great truth with unobtrusive 
neatness. Mr. Westall’s sketch of the Salvation Army and its 
work is interesting, impartial, and quite free from ridicule. His 
portraiture of a drunkard in the person of Harold Minton, the 
husband of Brandon’s sister, whom Peter and Rufine have com- 
placently allowed to “ go under,” but for whom George dives into 
the depths—is so terribly real, so touching, so convincing, that 
it deserves special attention. The chapter (Vol. I.) in which 
George finds his sister in her wretched home, and having heard 
her story, told with the matter-of-factness of long suffering, asks 


her why she does not leave her wretched husband, and she makes 


him a true woman’s answer, is one to be read otherwise than as 
a mere episode in a story. We wish we could do it greater 
justice than by giving the following extract from the interview 
between the two men when Minton returns, sober for the 
moment, and finds George at his house :— 


““*He knows—he has heard ?’ interrogatively, to bis wife. Mary 
made an affirmative gesture. ‘Of course you have heard. Who that 
knows Mary has not ? The very fact of your finding us here is enough. 
Besides, you are her brother, and it is only right you should know all. 
Yes, it was the other man that insulted Peter. He is always doing 
the most damnable things, that villain who, instead of being cared 
for and cherished by the best woman in the world, onght to be hanged 
—no less. The other man is my other self. I am two men, George. 
You see now my true self,—the man who wooed and won your sister, 
and is still as much in love with her as ever. The other is a hideous 
caricature—a ruffian—lost to all sense of decency and honour. 
The effect of drink, you will say. No; I am the least mischievous 
when Iam the most stupefied. It is the craving—the terrible craving 
—and when that is on me, and I am just beginning, I seem to lose 
both conscience and personality, and become literally another being. 
Let those who never feel thus, thank God. Yes, let them thank God.” 


Brandon leaves his sister encouraging her husband with brave 
words; but he sees that she does not “ flatter herself with the 
vain hope that the demon that possessed him would ever be 
exorcised.” And it never is: we segyMinton with the craving 





on him, and with ths craving satisfied—fine scenes, from both 
the moral and the literary point of view—and we repeat, after 
the spectacle, Minton’s words :—“ Let those who have never felt 
thus, thank God. Yes, let them thank God.” 

Although we would rather not know Miss Curtis, and feel 
bound to protest against the self-consciousness, self-questioning, 
self-concentration, to which her training, her surroundings, and 
her intellectyal atmosphere condemn Olive Cadwallader, we 
readily acknowledge that Miss Curtis is an amusing book, and 
well worth reading. It is eminently Bostonian; that is to say, 
it is a little pretentious, not a little shrewd, somewhat affected, 
genuinely humorous, really thoughtful, oddly original, just a 
little difficult for us to follow, on account of that peculiar 
American quality which we can only describe as provinciality, 
although that is a vile phrase—but everybody has felt what it 
conveys—occasionally picturesque ; finally, it is quite unlike our 
English books about girls, their mothers, their ways, and their 
friends. Miss Curtis, with her scolding good sense, her 
character-book keeping, her strong opinions upon marriage, 
her domineering benevolence, and her touching, long-hidden 
love-story, is decidedly interesting; but we cannot get up any 
enthusiasm for either Olive or her brother Owen; they are, 
perhaps, too much “in the van” of all sorts of things, for us. 
“Oh, you wise, funny mamma!” says Olive, when she is 
discussing her succession to Miss Curtis’s property, “ clients,” 
and townspeople. ‘I am going to apply philosophy to my 
study of my people.” And says Owen: ‘“ Leave mamma to 
moralise. She must settle for us the proportions of life, between 
purpose and hobbies, conventions and freedom.” Rather a 
trying kind of boy, don’t our readers think P 





A PEEP INTO WESTERN CHINA.* 
Curna becomes from year to year of more weight and importance 
on the political chess-board, as well as in the arena of capital 
and commerce, and we may assume that the circle of readers, 
alike for pleasure and profit, attracted by books on the subject, 
goes and will go on widening. Butaland of eighteen provinces 
and many climates, peopled by several varieties of human beings, 
is so vast a field, that we may welcome an incursion into a narrow 
but very long belt, especially when that belt forms the banks 
of the great river which rises somewhere near Eastern Turkestan, 
threads the chasms in the mighty Thibetan mountains, and 
flows for more than thirteen hundred miles through the centre 
of the Empire, known to us as the Yang-tse—it would not by 
that appellation be recognised by the Chinese, Mr. Little says— 
and is called by them the River, or the Long River, or, more 
commonly, the Great River. It is the highway of commerce for 
Central China, the principal means of communication, serving, 
in this way, sixteen provinces which border its course; bringing 
down an immense volume of water and an enormous amount of 
sediment, one-fifth of which, Mr. Little estimates, would be 
“sufficient to create annually a fresh island in the Pacific, one 
mile equare and fifty fathoms deep.” So grand an artery would 
be of inestimable value, were it not that a great part of the upper 
channel above Hankow, seven hundred miles from the sea, lies 
in a series of deep and magnificent gorges, where the water 
swirls along through the rocks in races, eddies, and rapids. Yet 
the boats and junks manage to ascend and descend these 
cataracts, and carry the traffic up to a point thirteen hundred 
miles from the ocean, while even beyond that the persevering 
native navigators push upwards beyond Batang into the recesses 
of Thibet. The ocean steamer glides securely as far as Hankow; 
the traders insist that properly built steamers of light draught 
could readily go to Chung-king, the commercial capital of 
Szechuen, eight hundred miles further westward. They are 
entitled by treaty to try, but hitherto either the junk interests 
or the fears of the Pekin Government have stood in the way, 
although, says Mr. Little, the innovation is “‘as much desired 
by the native merchants and traders as it is dreaded by the 
official and literary classes.” Perhaps the Government, from 
their own point of view, could make out a strong case, at least 
for delay ; but it is difficult to see how the Imperial treasury 
would suffer by permitting the “ barbarian ” to increase, as well 
as improve, those means of communication which swell the 
volume of transactions and augment the public revenue. At 
the same time, it is possible that “the fate of Turkey and 
Egypt,” cited to show that it is hopeless for the Chinese to 
resist “ half-a-dozen hungry nations knocking at their door,” 








* Through the Yang-tse Gorges; or, Trade and Travel in Western China. By 
Archibald John Little, F.R.G.8, London: Sampson Low and Co, 
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may have supplied a lesson to John Chinaman very different 
from that which Mr. Little had in view. 

The main reason why he took that adventurous voyage to 
Chung-king which he has so pleasantly and instructively 
narrated, was to judge for himself the feasibility of establishing 
a line of steamers on the great river above Hankow. He went 
to Shasze in the larger kind of junk, but from Ichang through 
the Gorges to Chung-king he navigated boldly in a smaller 
boat; and he comes to the conclusion that steamers con- 
structed for the purpose would be safer, as well as quicker and 
more useful. His facts and reasons appear to sustain his 
opinion, and there is no good ground for supposing that steamers 
would not be as successful on the Yang-tse as they are on the 
Nile. But that is a question which time will settle, and we 
should mislead the reader if we induced him to believe that the 
interest of the volume turns upon the fulfilment of the 
“ambiguous ” clauses of the Chefoo Treaty. On the contrary, 
it is alive from end to end with that kind of entertainment 
which a keen observer and lively narrator can always supply. 
Throughout his voyage from Hankow, whether it be in the side- 
streams which traverse the low lands under water in seasons of 
flood, or among the stupendous “ gorges,” where the river rolls 
on between lofty cliffs, the writer sustains the interest of his 
story. Perhaps the attractive form and substance of the varra- 
tive are due to the fact that it was written down in a journal 
and sent home for “domestic consumption,” and it may be 
that this has given to it the unaffected yet realistic character 
which makes the reader at home with the writer, alike in the 
midst of sublime or beautiful scenery, and in the repulsive 
Chinese interiors which he has so admirably described. As he 
had the advantage of speaking the native tongue, he was 
welcome everywhere, and consequently we see and hear a good 
deal of the merchants, traders, farmers, boat-folk, priests, and 
even have a glimpse of native street-preachers expounding the 
moral law. And over all there is an atmosphere of sunny life 
and freshness which makes the book readable from the first 
page to the last. 

Mr. Little has strong opinions not favourable to the current 
ideas of the wealth, strength, and prowess of China and her 
value as an ally, and considers that these are only remotely 
potential. He thinks the Chinese possess “a much less highly 
developed organisation than do the Caucasian races ;” finds their 
religion consists in “ propitiating evil spirits;” and that they 
“‘can hardly appreciate the Christian ideal.” On the other 
hand, they have “ many virtues,” and although the social 
system is undermined throughout by peculation and deceit, 
“from the armies which only exist in the Commander-in-Chief’s 
wardrobe and the public granaries containing only chaff, down 
to the presents not intended for acceptance and the proclama- 
tions never meant to be observed,” so that the Empire is a sham, 
yet still he is forced to admit, on reflection and in fairness, that 
such is the persistent industry of the Chinese, “that with highly 
gifted leaders to guide and rule them, they may yet be a great 
people.” As illustrations of their readiness to obey, he points to the 
edict of Kublai Khan which directed that the cemeteries should 
be ploughed up, an edict obeyed, and only revoked two centuries 
ago; and to the Manchu orders which abolished the flowing 
robes and imposed the pigtail. The first Emperor of the present 
dynasty ordered the tribes of Yunan, “on pain of death, to learn 
Pekingese,” and was obeyed. Mr. Little thinks that had we, 
when masters of Pekin, “had the courage to usurp the dragon 
throne, and had we issued an edict prohibiting thenceforth the 
mutilation of children’s feet, the command would have been 
obeyed, sullenly perhaps at first, but afterwards thankfully.” 
That undoubtedly would have been an immense social reform, 
liberating from torture and physical deformity the women of 
China. How far these strong views are sound, the experts 
must judge; but it must be terribly difficult to effect radical 
changes in a people so saturated with the belief in earth- 
spirits that they oppose mining enterprises, and at the cost 
of £10,000, built a temple “ to face and counteract the pyramidal 
hill on the opposite side of the river, to the evil influence 
of which is due the ill-success of the Ichang candidates at the 
triennial examinations’! That is only one specimen of the traces 
of earth-worship which“abound. A Mr. Tung purchased and 
desired to quarry a hill near Chung-king; but he was obliged 
to desist, because the officials found that the falling-off in trade 
was “ clearly due to the wounding of the ground-pulse.”” So they 
met in the “ cultivate virtue hall,” honestly paid compensation, 
but obtained a proclamation whereby “it is forbidden to quarry 





stone, to burn kilns, or to open a ditch, that the ground-pulse 
may be cherished and handed down (intact) to all ages.” So 
ended the quarrying; but the rule is not without exceptions, for 
some easy plots in the vast Szechuen coal-field are worked with 
profit; and were the steamers to make their appearance, the 
temptation to trade in coal would probably prove stronger than 
the superstitious belief in the ground-pulse and the earth- 
dragon. 

As to Szechuen itself, it has long been known as a mine of 
varied wealth, which can only be tapped by the river route. It 
is a beautiful province, and well cultivated; but the more enter- 
prising spirits are eager for wider markets and larger results. 
Mr. Little’s account of it from the traveller’s as well as the 
trader’s point of view, is stimulating; while the approaches up 
the superb river exceed in grandeur any stream with the 
descriptions of which we are acquainted. The volume, in its 
serious as well as amusing aspects, is never dull, and is well 
worth the attention of those who wish to be instructed and 
entertained on the subject of an important stretch of China, and 
the qualities of her governors and people. 





*,* With regard to the “Essays and Poems” of Mrs. Owen, 
reviewed in our last issue, the editor wishes us to state that the line 
on the over-length of which we commented last week, has, by some 








mistake, been misprinted in the volume as it now stands. In the 
author’s manuscript the verse stands thus :— 
** My child went forth into my garden fair 
Having no wish or will to stay by me; 
But that I followed him with patience there 
He did not see.”” 
+ 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_@— 

Book-Lore: a Magazine Devoted to Old-Time Literature. (Elliot 


Stock.) —This is the sixth volame of this very readable magazine. It 
does not, we see, rigidly limit itself to the kind of matter indicated in 
its title-page. On the contrary, we find some details of how quite 
modern authors are accustomed to work, how Mr. D. C. Murray takes 
infinite pains with a single sentence, and Mr. R. L. Stevenson dreams 
his plots. 

The Health of Nations. A Review of the Works of Edwin Chad- 
wick, with a Biographical Dissertation. By Benjamin Ward Richard- 
son. 2 vols. (Longmans.)—Mr. Chadwick was a most industrious 
worker and most prolific writer. Dr. Richardson has taken much 
pains to collect his works, and has got together a library of them 
which, as he says, “the most industrious scholar could not read 
through, with any hope of being master of it, in less than from two or 
three years.” And yet he feels sure that there is a good deal which has 
escaped his search. There being so much to deal with, the whole could 
not, of course, be included in any reasonable compass. Accordingly» 
he has had to select, and having selected, further to epitomise, when 
this was possible, and generally to give the substance of Mr. Chadwick’s 
views in as concentrated a form as could be devised. He divides the 
whole under two heads, describing the contents of the first volume 
as ‘Directive Science,” with the sub-heads of “ Political and 
Economical” and “ Educational and Social; and those of the 
second as “ Preventative Science,” subdivided into “ Prevention of 
Disease,” ‘‘Prevention of Pauperism,’’ and ‘‘ Prevention of Crime.” 
The editor has prefixed an interesting biographical essay which will 
materially assist an intelligent appreciation of Mr. Chadwick’s work. 
To discuss the essays themselves would be to traverse the whole field 
of ‘ Social Science,” and we must be content with commending Dr. 
Richardson’s useful work to our readers. 

The Gates Between. By E.S. Phelps. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)— 
Miss Phelps’s story may be taken as a parable containing a good deal 
of significance. Esmerald Thorne, a successful physician, is killed 
by an accident to his carriage, and we have here related to us his 
experiences after death. He is a man who in life has taken no heed 
of things not temporal], and launched into the world of the unseen, 
he finds out how unprepared and helpless he is. A book on this sub- 
ject we do not feel disposed to criticise. Those who know what Miss 
Phelps has written on kindred topics will be ready to believe that she 
has treated this theme with taste and reverence. And we may 
add the expression of our own belief that the admonition to the 
worldly-minded thus conveyed is likely to be more efficacious than 
such appeals commonly are. 

The Missing Rubies. By Sarah Doudney. 3 vols. (Bentley and 
Son.)—This is a readable story of the old-fashioned sort, a story of 
honesty discredited by false accusations, villainy triumphant for a 
time but ultimately punished, and love making its way at last over 
obstacles which threaten to hinder its course altogether. A number 
of persons, more or less interesting, figure on the scene. Perhaps the 
best is the Polish patriot of the better kind, who is contrasted ina 
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skilful way with his more violent fellow-countrymen. There is some- 
thing really noble about his figure; and extravagance, always the 
besetting fault of those who draw such pictures, is happily avoided. 
The tale is constructed with considerable ingenuity, the secret well 
kept, and the surprise genuine. Altogether, The Missing Rubies 
should take a good place among books of its kind. 


Practical Botany. By E. Strasburger. Edited from the German 
by W. Hillhouse. (Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey, and Co.)—The title 
of this volume should have been “Practical Microscopical Botany,” 
as it deals only with the histological department, and such forms as 
Alge, Fungi, and Diatomacess. There are some thirty chapters, 
each of which contains several hours’ work for the student, who will 
have the advantage of a method carefully arranged by one of the 
greatest experts in botany, and of an incitement to original research 
which a less thorough system would fail to give. We expected that 
more attention would have been paid to the manipulation of prepara- 
tions, assuming, as the author does, that the book is for beginners. 
The range of subject-matter is wide, from starch to bacteria, the 
relations of structure and function are treated with singular clearness 
and power, as we might expect from a microscopical observer of such 
eminence as Professor Strasburger. Nor must we forget the editor, 
who, besides the usual difficulties of such a position, has that of 
terminology in addition. The great German investigators have 
carried this particular branch of the science to a somewhat com- 
plicated perfection, which, with the necessity, in the present case at 
least, of following closely the author’s method in his own manner, has 
considerably added to the burden of the editor. We venture to say 
that the book will have a hearty welcome, coming as it does with the 
guarantee of a great name on it. An index and a list of plants and 
re-agents complete what should prove a guide of great use to the 
student. 


Practical Histology. By W. Fearnley. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
Among other things that strike us in this book is the conclusion, 
‘This is meant for a wealthy student.” The gorgeous apparatus 
recommended by the writer almost makes one’s mouth water. That 
money so laid out is well invested, we doubt not ; but the writer will 
agree with us, we are sure, that the student should be made to depend 
as much as possible on his own skill and judgment. The example of 
what has been done in past researches with miserably deficient 
apparatus should deter a young worker from allowing so much of his 
natural handiness to be superseded by machinery. Some excellent 
advice is given for the embedding of material, section-cutting, and 
general mounting. The exercises are interesting and useful; the 
interleaving of blank sheets for notes should help to encourage 
the student in habits of methodical observation. We can heartily 
recommend this manual to the teaching histologist and practical 
student. 


Electrical Distribution by Alternating Currents and Transformers. 
By Rankin Kennedy. (Alabaster, Gatehouse, and Co.)—Mr. Kennedy 
gives us a short historical account of the various devices which have 
been invented for the purpose of overcoming the great difficulty in 
the problem of electric lighting, the high pressure with which the 
current must be supplied. Transformers after Faraday’s pattern are 
used, and many patents have been taken out, but no satisfactory 
solution of the difficulty has been yet arrived at. We have no doubt, 
however, but that the question of the ideal transformer, and the self- 
regulation of the primary current, will very soon be solved. But 
until we can do this, and with it attain the sine qué non of having 
all the machinery on the premises of the generating station, electric 
lighting cannot be said to have superseded other systems of illumina- 
tion. Mr. Kennedy’s epitome of the present state of the question is 
well and forcibly put. 
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The Head-Master of Eton. 

The Head-Master of Harrow. 

The Head-Master of Tonbridge. 

The Head-Master of University College School. 

The Head-Master of Uppingham. 

The Head-Master of Winchester. 

The Head-Mistress of the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

The Head-Mistress of the North London Collegiate School. 


iC, Co 

At a meeting of the General Committee on January 24th, it was resolved that 
the Fund should be applied first to the erection of some monumental Memorial 
of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, and to carrying out some one of the dis- 
tinctive views on education held by him, 

The following gentlemen have been appointed a Sub-Committee :— 

George Borthwick, Esq., 2 Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 
Rev. J. W. Cartmell, Christ College, Cambridge, 
A. P. Eccles, Esq., Oak Hill, Roby, Lancashire. 
M. O. Fitzgerald, Esq., 3 Cork Street, London, W. 
Rey. J. Jacob, Whitewell Rectory, Whitchurch, Salop. 
Rev G. H. Mullins, Uppingham. 
R. L. Nettleship, Esq., Balliol College, Oxford. 
W. Orford, Esq., 87 Fountain Street, Manchester, 
F. Storr, Esq., 40 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. 
W. C. CUNNINGHAM, Esq., Uppingham. 2 
JOHN E. HARMAN, Esq., 3 Harcourt Buildings, ‘ Hon. Secretaries. 
: Temple, London, E.C. 

Subscriptions may be paid to the Treasurer of the Fund, the Rev. G. H. 
MULLINS, West Deyne, Uppingham. Cheques to be crossed to the Stamford, 
Spalding, and Boston Banking Company, Uppingham. 

Subscriptions will also be received by any member of the Sub-Committee. 

Further particulars may be obtained on application to either of the HONORARY 
SECRETARIES. 


ALEN CLUB, 
G 





30 SACKVILLE STREET, 


W. 


_ Under this title, and with a strong Committee, has been formed a Representa- 
tive and Social Club for Members of the Medical Profession; to it will also be 
admitted, on equal terms of membership, a select number of non-medical members. 


_ The subscriptions have been fixed at a very moderate rate, and original members 
in a certain limit will be admitted without an entrance-fee, 


The Club will be open fcr the reception of members at an early date. 
All particulars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, 











OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. — OLD MASTERS’ 
EXHIBITION, including a Special Collection of Bronzes and Medals, 
will CLOSE on SATURDAY, March 10th. 








IGHT ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS.—£60, £50, £40 for 
Boarders, or £12 for Day Boys, on MARCH 13th.—Apply b efore March 
llth to A, TALBOT, Esq., Grammar School, Bedford. 





rINHE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 

Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Resident and Daily 
GOVERNESSES (finishing, junior, nursery), Class Teachers, Visiting Lady Pro- 
fessors, and Artists; aiso Chaperons, Companions, Matrons, and Lady House- 
keepers, Madame Aubert’s GOVERNESS LIST and LIST of SCHOOLS, &c., 
published weekly, price 3d; by post, 33d,—166 Regent Street, W. 





REPARATION for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Miss BRAHAM, Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours, late Head- 
Mistress of the Preparatery Classes, North London Collegiate School for Girls, 
RECEIVES BOYS to EDUCATE, giving them every Home care and comfort, 
combined with a High-class Education, to fit them for entrance to any of the 
Public Schools. 

Reference permitted to Miss Buss, N orth London Collegiate School for Girls, 
Camden Road, N.W.; Charles Schwann, Esq., M.P., Didsbury, Manchester. 

For further particulars, address Miss BRAHAM, Inglenook, Dorking. 








T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 





HE DEAN of WESTMINSTER strongly RECOMMENDS 

such Parents of Young Boys as would value the combination of an 

unusually watchful care, in a Seaside Home, with Tuition of the highest class, to 
write to Mr. and Mrs, R. WEST TAYLOR, 1 St. Helen’s Towers, Southsea. 





PL ShMsLey HOUSE, WIMBLEDON, SURREY. 


PREPARATION for ETON, HARROW, WINCHESTER, and other PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, 
Principat—Rey. W. A. BRYAN, M.A. (late F. J. Sonnenschein, Esq.) 
Terms, 90 Guineas. 

A reduction of one-third made for—(a), Bona-fide candidates for scholarships ; (b), 
Sons of widows of clergy and professional men ; (c), Boys under 10 years of age. 

The house is situated in one of the best parts of Wimbledon, about five minutes’ 
walk from the Common. 





TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late Head- 

Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable ENGLISH 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting, Escort from London March 8th. 


AUSANNE.—Mademoiselle C. BOST’S SCHOOL for 
GIRLS, “ Pensionnat de Beau-Soleil.”,—Terms, £60 ayear. The house is ten 
minutes’ walk from the town; exceptionally fine view from the terrace, and 
pure air. Good general modern education. Special attention paid to French, 
Reference is permitted to Mrs. Du Cane, 25 Park Crescent, Portland Place, 
London ; Mrs. Green, Cherry Orchard, Old Charlton, near London; Miss E. J, 
Whately, 21 Belmont Park, 8.E.; T. Bost, Esq., 34 Lynedoch Street, Glasgow. 








Hates treuRrY COLLEGE. 





An EXAMINATION for the following SCHOLARSHIPS will be held at 

Haileybury on APRIL 4th and 5th :— 
Three Senior of £40, and Two of £30 each. 
Four Junior of £30 each, tenable for three years. 

The Senior are open to all boys, whether at the School or not, who were above 
the age of 15 but not over 16 on January Ist, 1888, one, or at the most, two, being 
tenable on the Modern Side, 

Of the Junior, two are open to all boys who were not over 13, two to those 
who were not over 14, on January lst last. One of the four is tenable on the 
Modern Side. 

The College will take full charge of the Candidates, finding beds in the neigh- 
bourhood and board at the College, for 103 6d per boy, to be paid to the Steward, 

Boys will have to arrive by 7 p.m., if possible, on the 3rd, and will be able to 
leave in the afternoon of the 5th, or early next day. 


No books need be brought. 
Names and ages of Candidates should be sent to the Master, Haileybury 
College, Hertford, by March 29th, that accommodation may be secured. 
Broxburne, G.E.R, (3 miles), and Hertford, G.N.R. (23 miles), are the nearest 
Railway-Stations, 
For further particulars, apply to the Secretary, 
Rey. P. DEEDES, St. Albans, Herts, 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND. 
(In the Perthshire Highlands.) 
SIX acre of £50 a year will be OFFERED for COMPETITION 





in JULY. 
The MODERN SIDE gives a special and systematic practical Education for 
boys entering early upon life, 
The CLASSIUAL SIDE prepares for the Universities. Boys are prepared for 
the Indian Civil Service, Army, and other EXAMINATIONS. 
. a = Prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, 
erth, N.B. 


= HAM COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS for 1888, 

—There will be an ELECTION in JULY to at least ELEVEN SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, ranging from £80 to £20. Half for Classics, half for Mathematics.—For 
further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Cheltenham College, 








URREY, WOKING.—To be LET, or SOLD, a spacious 

\) RESIDENCE, lately built as a Public School, with Dormitories for nearly 

50 Students, besides Principal’s and Servants’ quarters and Chapel. Surrounded 

by charming pleasure-grounds, cricket-field, paddock, and kitchen-garden ; 

gardener’s cottage and outbuildings. In all, 8} acres, situate on an elevated and 

ey healthy plateau.—Terms of Messrs. DRIVER and CO.,4 Whitehall, 
ondon. 


ye YAL 





HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 

EGHAM, SURREY. 

PrincipAL—Miss BISHOP. 

The EASTER TERM will BEGIN on APRIL 18th. Students must be over 17 
years of age at date of entry, and must pass an entrance examination at the 
College on Wednesday and Thursday, March 2ist and 22nd, unless they have 
already passed an exam‘nation accepted as equivalent. The charge for board, 
lodging, and tuition is £30 a term (11 weeks). 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to 
J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary, 








ING EDWARD the SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 

WANTED, in April, in the Giris’ Grammar School, Bath Row, Birmingham, an 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for a Junior Class. Salary, £60 perannum. | 

Forms of application and further particulars may be obtained on applying (by 
letter only) to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, Birming- 
ham, to whom applications and copy testimonia!s should be sent before March 8th 
next. 

Birmingham, February 18th, 1888. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to 

fit an Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About Fifty 
Students will be admitted in September, 1858. For Competition the Secretary of 
State will offer Fifteen Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, 
and Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 





T. MARY MAGDALENE’S COLLEGE, 
8 WESTBOURNE SQUARE, W. 
PREPARATION for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. For terms, Prospectus, and successes, 
apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or A, H. GODFREY, Esq., Sec., 1 Delamere 
Terrace, W. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS of the 
Value—Four of £50, One of £30, One of £20, tenable for four years, will 
be OFFERED for COMPETITION by EXAMINATION commencing JUNE 
6th, 1888, Candidates must have been under 14 on January Ist, 1883. 
For further particulars, apply, WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ee “GR! SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 








LDENHAM GRAMMAR 
HERTS.—An EXAMINATION will te held on MAY 8th for FOUR 
JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the annual average value of £30, The 
Scheme also provides for Ten Senior Platt Scholarships of higher value open to 
boys over 15 already in the School, and Nive Exhibitions, 
For information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


R. J. SOLOMON, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, 

Double-First (Classics and Mathematics), and Classical Lecturer at Uni- 

versity College, Nottingham, is FREE to ACCEPT WORK, pictorial or literary. 
—7 Lanhill Road, St. Peter’s Park, W. 

ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ue see tue nee 
CLAIMS PAID ... os tee tee te 











1848, 


£7,000,000 
9,000,000 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——Ee 
















Ariane; or, the Bond of Wedlock, cr 8V0 ........c:cs.sssseceeseereeseeeee( ROMlEdge) 2/0 
Art of earre by New York Broker, 120 wis..sssssessesceeseeeseres (Appleton) 3/0 
Baird (E. J. C.), "My CS aaa (Digby & Long) 2/6 
Balcour (G. af English Proverbs, with Equivalents i in French ivoeee (Hachette) 2/0 
arr ( » Bow of Orange Ribbon, cr 8vo ........... each iabuih topace panels (Warne) 1/6 
Bate (J a: Outspoken, ate FEE Sbubneasebubbosuneavessaceescen (Passmore) 3/6 
Benedix (J. R.), Doctor Vespe, cr 8vo .... AJ. bie cr 2/6 
Benning (H.), Finding her Place, cr 870 .....,...sscccssscccersscceresseecseeerees 2/6 
Besant (W.), Fifty Years Ago, 8V0 ........4..cse0.08 ... (Chatto & Windes 16/0 
Blaikie (W. G.), Second Book of Samuel, cr 8vo ......... (Hodder & oe 7/6 
Burnley (J.), Romance of Life-Preservation, CY BVO vevsessessesses (W. H. Allen) 60 
Caine (H.), The Deemster, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Christian Year, illustrated by A. and F. on Price, 4to .. 8/6 
Cooper (J. J.), Nella; or, Not my Own, cr 8vo.............. 3/6 
Dawson (J. W.), Geological History of Plants, cr 8vo.... 5/0 
D’Eremas (J. P. Val), Serpent of Eden, cr 8V0.........s00-00-+6+ Paul) 4/6 
Dethroning Shakespeare, edited by R. M. Theobald, er DUD sssvceneota (S. Low) 2/6 
Dying Scientifically: a Key to ‘St. Bernard’s,”’ cr BVO ssescesak evenness) 2/6 
Emin Pasha in Central Africa, 8vo ............. SaESh sbbNDAD EAL obNeseahbN sasavatnas (Philip) 16/0 
Fordyce (J.), New Social Order, cr 8V0 ...........s0ee.sssesceessssesooees 0. K. Paul) 3/6 
Gairdner (W.), Lectures to Practitioners on Diseases, pansies &c. (Longmans) 12/6 
Gunter (A. C.), Mr. Potter, of Texas, Cr 8V0 ....00....esseceeeceeee +seeeee(Routledge) 36 






Gunton (G.), Wealth and Progress, cr 8vo........ 
Johnston (R.), The First Epistle of St. Peter, 8vo.. 
Kaufmann (M.), Christian Socialism, er 8vo..... 
Key (T. H.), Latin-English Dictionary, 4to ....... 


enh (Macmillan) 5/0 
AT. : 3 Clark) 10/6 
0. K. Paul) 4/6 
. (Camb. Univ. Press) 31/6 






Knight (R.), Practical Boiler-Making, Cr 8V0.........:s0sescsseeee eveeseneti (Wyman) 5/0 
Lafargue (P.), New Judgment of Paris, 2 vols. cr 8vo . ..-..(Macmillan) 12/0 
Mathers (E. P.), Golden South Africa, cr 8V0..........00.seceeeeeees (Whittingham) 2/6 


Matthews (J. W.), Incwadi Yami : Twenty Years i in South Africa .. (8. Low) 14/0 







Maurice (Colonel), Balance of Military Power in Europe, cr 8vo ern 6/0 
Moffatt (W.), Land and Work, cr 8vo ..... picsdiainnminnaveeen cimeinsesenal (S. Low) 5/0 
Murphy (G. M.), Life of, cr 8vo ......... E. Stock) 5/0 
Nesbit (E.), Message of the Dove, 40 .........cccrcccccscccressescorcccsorcersores (Castell) 2/6 
Nicholson (J. 8.), Treatise on Money, cr 8vo....... (W. Blackwood) 10/6 
Pendlebury (C.), Examples in Arithmetic, cr 8VO ........cccecesseeceeeeeeeeees (Bel 3/0 
Phipps (C. M. R.), Waiting for the Dawn, cr 8yo ... (Digby & Long) 2/6 
EDRKSE FONDVOLONIOUIR, ABIND ....scessessnscsccncoossecsesassonntecansssesncenases a...(S8. Low) 3/ 

Price (J. L.), Practical Pheasant-Rearing, cr 8V0 .........-.4..sseecseeceeee (H. Cox) 3/6 
Prothero (R. E.), Pioneers and Progress of English Farming ...Longmans) 5/0 
Quekett (W.), My Sayings and Doings, 8vo ............... sevccscecces( le Ine EOGL) 16/0 
Rachel, and other Poems, by “J. S ,°? 12M0 .....,...sescccccccsrrsssssseeees nish) 4/6 








Rhys (3. ), Origin and Growth of Religion, 8yo. 
Ritchie (J. K.), In Love and Honour, cr 8vo ‘a 
Sadler (M. F.), Epistle to the Romans, cr 8vo........... 
Bandcliffe Mystery, cr 8vO ..........sseecesceeeees - 
Scott (C.), Blackfaced Sheep, Cr 8vO ........cceoresseeeeeceees 

Strickland (W. J.), Psalm of Christ Crucified, 12mo........... .... (Sonnenschein 
Thompson (D. J.), Religious Sentiments of the Human Mind . ..(Longmans 
Triple Telegram Book, 4to. F 


2/6 
7/6 
(Free Press Publishing Co.) 2/6 
Tuttle (H.), History of Prussia under Frederick the Great, 2 
Unwin (W. C.), Testing of Materials, &c., 8vo 
Wace (H.), The Apocrypha : a Commentary, 2 ese 8vo .. 
Watson (L.), Mountain Path, er 8vo 


2 vols. (Longmans) 18/0 
(Longmans) 21/0 
(Murray) = 
san eebbanawipo ier saasssnied vepupaKaslsaepeeen (R.T.S.) 





Wilks (A. 8.), How to Play Solo Whist, 12mo ..............00+ (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 

Wright (J.), Middle High-School German Primer, 12mo (Oxford Univ. Press) 3/6 

Young (A. G.), rien of Active Service in Foreign on South Africa, &c., 
SET. ropccbscenbsuiokeaanshachivnann phesveasebasecanaselusetbuskwabssmaneneeen (Ww. Blackwood) 7/6 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CuPPruLes, 
UPEAM, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 New Oxford Street; 281 Regent Street, W.; and 
2 King Street, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, from One Guinea 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 











N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London. 
from Two Guineas per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, from Two Guineas 


per Annum, commencing at any date. 


Subscriptions 


Two or Three Friends may unite in one Subscription, 
thus lessening the cost of carriage and obtaining a constant supply 
of the best Works. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books 
added to the Library, postage free on application. Catalogues, One 
Shilling and Siapence. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
NEW peestnsinnoe STREET, LONDON. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY of PORTUGAL. From the Commencement of 


the Monarchy to the Reign of Alphonso III, By Epwarp McMurpo. Com- 
piled from Portuguese Histories. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


LAND and WORK: an Examination into the Depression 
of the Agricultural, Manufacturing, and Commercial Industries of the United 
Kingdom. Witha Proposal for the Union of the Agricultural Interest. By 
WarneErorD Morratr, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 








NEW WORK on TRAVEL in CHINA 
THROUGH the YANG-TSE GORGES; 


Travel in Western China. 
With Map, 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d, 


DETHRONING SHAKSPERE: a Selection of Letters 
Contributed to the Daily Telegraph, with the Preliminary Editorial Papers. 
Edited, with Notes and Comments, by R. M. THEosaup, M.A., &., Hon, 
Sec. to the Bacon Society. Crown 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 


A MANUAL of PRACTICAL DAIRY-FARMING. ByH. 
Upton. Crown 8vo, boards, 2s. 
ConTENTS :—Breed of Cows—Farm Buildings—Crops—Manure—Food—Milk— 
Cream—Butter — Analysis — Estimates — Management — Tables—Machines and 
Utensils—Appendix. 


or, Trade and 
By ArcHtBaLp J, Litre, FRG, S., of Ichang. 











NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
JAPANESE HOMES and THEIR SURROUNDINGS. By 


Epwarp 8. Morsg, late Professor ef Zoology at University of Tokio, Japan, 
&c. With Illustrations, small 4to, cloth, 10s 6d, 





NOW READY, price ONE SHILLING. 
THE MARCH NUMBER OF 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


Contains Part III. of 
WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL, 


IN FAR LOCHABER. 


A GIPSY FAIR in SURREY. By F. Anstey. Illustrated by F. Barnard. 
MODERN SPANISH ART. By E.B. Prescorr. With 22 Illustrations. 


STUDIES of the GREAT WEST.—I. A FAR and FAIR COUNTRY. By OC. D. 
WarneER. With a Map. 


The EMPRESS EUGENIE and the COURT of TUILERIES 
&e., &e., &e. 


With a Portrait, 


London : : 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Limited, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, E.C. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, Price Sixpence. 


WORDS FOR TRUTH. 


By the Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE. 


KENT and CO., 23 Pein ain E. C., and all Booksellers. 





THIRD EDITION. 
EYLON in the JUBILEE YEAR. 


Showing its Resources awaiting Development by Capitalists, and its 
Unequalled Attractions to Visitors, 


By JOHN FERGUSON, Co-Editor, Ceylon Observer, 
Numerous Illustrations, 2 Coloured Maps, large crown 8vo, fancy cloth, 7s 6d, 


JOHN HADDON and CO.,3 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 





Now ready, 116 pp., price 6d. z P : 
NJUSTICE to ANIMALS.—The Brown Institution in the 
Wandsworth Road; the Aue Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, 105 Jermyn Street, & 
PICKERING and Ouarr0, 66 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


“SECURUS JUDICAT ORBIS TERRARUM.” 
APOLLINARIS. 


QUEEN 





“THE OF TABLE WATERS.” 


The filling at the Apollinaris Spring during the year 1887 amounted to 
11,894,000 bottles. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to tle fashionable world as superior 
to allothers, Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days’ 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of ‘Chemists, Perfumers, &o., from whom circulars 
may be oe Agent s, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
1 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C. 











FISHER’S GLADSTONE 








CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


Ss. 


FISHER, 188 





STRAND. 








BAG. EPP s$’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 





Cc OC O A. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 








EXTRACTS FROM THE 


Ghtrtpy-Ninth Annual Report, 


For the Year ending December 31st, 1887. 





The Directors have much pleasure in presenting their Report and Accounts for the year 1887. 
The total assets of the Company have been raised from £6,811,954 to £7,867,103, being an increase of £1,055,149 


during the year. 
ORDINARY BRANCH. 


The number of Policies issued during the year was 37,450, assuring the sum of £3,903,635, and producing a New 
Annual Premium Income of £192,109. 


The Premiums recieved during the year were £535,131, being an increase of £138,191 over the year 1886. 


The Claims of the year amounted to £158,257. The number of deaths was 1,071, and 39 Endowment Assurances 
matured. 


The number of Policies in force was 115,451. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 
The Premiums received during the year were £3,058,501, being an increase of £147,206. 
The Claims of the year amounted to £1,204,823. The number of Deaths was 142,665. 


The revision of the Tables of the Industrial Branch (in all cases in favour of the Assured), which was alluded to last year, 
has been much appreciated by the Policy-holders. The effect has been to add more than £30,000 to the amount paid in the 
year for Claims, owing to the increased benefits thus afforded. 


The number of Policies in force was 7,599,554, including 89,232 Free Policies. 





GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET OF THE , 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, on December 31st, 1887. 























LIABILITIES, ASSETS. 
£ s. d. £ s. d. 
Shareholders’ Capital ........sssecceceeeeeeee 200,000 0 0 | British Government Securities, Consols, 
Ordinary Branch Funds .........sseeseees eee 2,225,057 5 5 and New Three per Cents. ....ceccccseers 1,053,992 6 10 
Industrial Branch Funds.......seececseeseese 5,409,827 11 6 | Railway and other Debentures .........04 1,080,582 2 5 
Claims under Life Policies admitted ...... 31,717 13 11 | Loans on Municipal and other Rates ...... 1,516,070 19 11 
Freehold Ground Rents and Scottish Feu 
PROM ODi ccc ccausaccssicciadgataasundssecesacaas 1,487,815 3 10 
Metropolitan Board of Works Stock and 
City of London Bonds........ ecececccccces 160,568 10 0 
Bank of England Stock ........cesescscees << 44,301 16 10 
Freehold and Leasehold Property cecccvccceee 665,501 14 0 
Indian, Colonial, and wines Government 
Securities.. nendeedddduceuacdddeddadadas 470,149 17 6 
Reversions ..... dadgededseacehedsuaccucas 124,093 6 0 
Railway and other Shares eeececccccccccoses 20,413 1 10 
Mortgages .....0.. w- §=»-« 653,443 5 7 
Loans on the Company’s Policies orecesoes 61,042 5 3 
Furniture and Fittings .....ccccccoccese- see 19,500 0 0 
Loans upon Personal Security ... eececrecee 712 10 O 
Outstanding Premiums ...... 168,529 14 7 
Cash in hands of Superintendents ‘and 
Agents’ Balances.........--+e Scnsensassac 28,367 18 1 
Outstanding Interest and Rents ......... ose 66,669 2 8 
Cash—On deposit, on current accounts, 
SUE TY Ra cuacacuddecdacdudanesaedcacee 245,548 15 6 
£7,867,102 10 10 7,867,102 10 10 
THOS. C. DEWEY, ) — EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 
WILLIAM HUGHES,} _ HENRY HARBEN, 


L 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. ROBERT BARNES, f Ditectors. 
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CRAMER’S PIANOFORTES.—SPECIALITIES. 


—PIANETTE, full compass, check action, trichord treble, 25 to 26 guineas. 
£2 7s 6d to £2 12s 6d per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


ALBERT PIANETTE, in Rosewood, Walnut, 


or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 35 to 40 guineas, £3 3s and £3 13s 6d per quarter on Three Years’ System. _ 


IRON-FRAMED MIGNON COTTAGE, in 


Walnut, Rosewood, or Ebonised and Gilt Case, 46 guineas, £4 4s per quarter on Three Years’ System. | 


IRON-FRAMED UPRIGHT GRAND. 


Fan Model (registered), in all cases, 75 guineas. £7 7s per quarter on Three Years’ System. 


CRAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM, 


originated by them, imitated and advertised by many, is carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal 
scale only by themselves. Special terms if paid in one or two years, and, if required, this system ex- 
tended to suit the convenience of customers. Full particulars free on application. 


REGENT STREET, W.; MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 

















COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—“'Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 


Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
Sote ManvuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. 


WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


D R. 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newberry and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 





ALL 








Just published, price 1s ; by post, 1s 44d. 
HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the YEAR 1888. 
London: Macmittan & Co. Manchester: J. CoRNISH. 





CCIDENTS ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. 
PROVIDE AGAINST THEM BY POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Hon. EVELYN ASHLREY.. ... ... CHAIRMAN. 
Annual Income, £248,000. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £275,000. 
Compensation paid for 126,000 Accidents, £2,500,000, 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
New Concessions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
EST-END OFFICE— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
UNION BANK 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
= 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





of 


Paid-up Capital .....:..cssceseesseeee £1,500,000 
ID RIND ssn nnn snicoskennpicoasesnnne . 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 

London, May, 1887, 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


Lif E BAO. BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 
The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 


charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other | 


Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 
The BIRKBECK ALMANAOCK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
March Slst, 1884, 





HCINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EstTaBLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
WILLIAM O. ee} Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 





USE 


F R Y’S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 
C 0 C O A. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE, GRATIS, 


‘It is specially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak.”—Sir CHARLES A, CAMERON, M.D, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


SPECTACLES. 


** Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequently cause 
Blindness.” 


| Mr. H,. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
| OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 








Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
| Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
| Sights. Pamphlet, “ The Eye in Health and Disease,” 
| post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
| from defective vision. CITY BRANCH : 6 Poultry, E.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—EnNreesiep 
| EXISTENCE.—This medicine embraces every 
| attribute required in a general and domestic remedy. 
| 





It overturns the foundations of disease laid by de- 
fective food and impure air. In obstructions or con- 
gestions of the liver, lungs, bowels, or any other 
| organs, these Pills are especially serviceable and 
| eminently successful. They should be kept in readi- 
ness in every famfly, being a medicine of incomparable 
utility for young persons, especially those of feeble 
constitutions. They never cause pain, or irritate the 
most sensitive nerves or most tender bowels. Hollo- 
way’s Pills are the best known purifiers of the blood, 
the most active promoters of absorption and secretion, 
whereby all poisonous and obnoxious particles are 
| removed from both solids and fluids, 











‘HE NINETEENTH CENTUR 
MARCH. 2s 6d. Y, 
MarcH: AN OnE. By Algernon Charles Swinb 
A PLEADING FOR THE WORTHLESS, B in Beni 
» pom Manning. y his Eminence 
'HE SWARMING OF MEN. By Leonard Court 
Is JAPANESE ART Extinct? By Merews B Duk’ 
Lone Lire anp How to Arran It, By Dr. J 
Mh cays | Lag gai 
OOR MEN’s GARDENS. By the Ri 
Phy srg . oe ee ee ee 
ADY’S ‘‘AMERICAN Nortes.” B 
. D. os. ; vn Re Me 
HE INVASION OF PaurER FOREIGNERS, : 
oo NERS. By Arnold 
Local. GOverNMENT, By the Right Hon. Lord Thring, 
_ be ag “= THE UNITED STATES —(Uon- 
cluded. is Excellency th i 
Minister. ’ a a 
Lire fy WAGES :— 
- On 30s A Week. By Miss Miranda Hi 
2. ON A GUINFA A WEEK. By W. oven ag 
A Few Worps on Frencu Revoturionary MopEts 
By the Right Hon. John Morley, M.P. ‘ 


sm London: Krgan Pav, TRENCH, and Co, 
: om CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
ConTENTS ror MARCH. 

FuRTHER NOTES AND QUERIES ON THE IRISH DEMAND, 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

= FRoupe's ‘““WEsT — By Henry Dunckley, 
PPLIED SCIENCE AND TRADE. By the Right le 
Sir Lyon Playfair, M.P. d a 

GaRIBALDI’s Memoirs. By Karl Blind. 

EUROPE versus THE UNITED States, By G.T. Bettany, 

MysticaL Pessimism IN Russia. By N. Tsakni, 

REcENT Economic Literature. By Jobn Rae, 

WELLS CATHEDRAL AND ITs DEANS.—II. By Dean 
Plumptre. 

THE NEGRO QUESTION IN THE UNITED States. By 
George W. Cable. 

IsBIsTER and Co., Limited, 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Contents, MARCH, 1888. Price 2s 6d. 
1, WHat THE LocaL GOVERNMENT BILL OvGHT TO 
BE 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 





2, FEMALE PoacHING ON MALE PRESERVES, 

3. NATIONALITY, NOT SEPARATION. 

4, THE ANGLO-AMERICAN COPYRIGHT QUESTION, 

5. ITALY AND ABYSSINIA, 

6. Hans Sacus. 

7. THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIA. 

8. EXAMINATIONS EXAMINED, 

9. SoctaL anD PoLiTICAL ASPECTS OF RussIA. 

20, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :— 
1, Potitics, Socio.oay, 

TRAVELS. 

2, History AND BIOGRAPHY. 
3. BELLES LETTRES, 

11. Home Arrarrs, 

‘* The only Review which devotes itself to the pre- 
motion of advanced Liberalism.’”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
London: Trisner and Oo., Ludgate Hill. 
MARCH, 1888. 

Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 


HE MONTHLY PACKET, 
ConTENTS. 

BEECHCROFT AT RocksTonE. By the Rditor. 

Daemar. By Helen Shipton. Chap. 9, 

ANGELA: A SketcH. By Alice Weber. 

CamEos FROM ENGLISH HisTORY.—THE PEACE OF 
NIMEGUEN, 

PREPARATION OF 
CoMMINATION. 

TYPES AND SHADOWS. 

A GEORGIAN Princess. By the Author of “Véra,” &e. 

Giut1. By the Author of “‘ Yum-Yum.’’ 

MortuHer. By Eliza Allen, 

On THE “ High Court or Insustice,” 1648. By C. 
M. Prevost. 

THE Lenpiné Liprary For THE Buinp, By M.V. 
Prideaux, 


VOYAGES AND 


PrayER-Boox Lessons, — THE 


And other Papers. 


London: W. Smitn and Invxs, 31 and 32 Bedford 
Street, Strand, W.C. 
Price One Shilling. 


Br» & Co’s A 1 SAUCE, 








OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


porte MEATS, Also, 





[ | pememmebetan of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


PPORTLE SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
‘CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS:— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

7 WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand 
London, W.C, 
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A Photogravure of the celebrated Picture by LUKE 
FILDES, A.R.A., entitled ** VENETIANS,” 
is given in 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 
For MARCH, now ready, price 1s, containing :— 


Tur NATIONAL ART AND THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
By Sir James D, Linton, P.R.I. 


Tue LANGUAGE OF Line. By Walter Crane. Illus- 
trated with 8 Drawings by the Author. 
Jur Forest OF FONTAINEBLEAU: WINTER. By J. 


Penderel-Brodhurst. With 6 Illustrations drawn 
and engraved by A. Lepere. 

Art Patrons: Perictes, By Miss F. Mabel 
Robinson. 

“Love anp Deatn.” A Full-Page Reproduction 
from a Chalk Drawing by G. F. Watts, R.A. With 
a Note by M. H. Spielmann. 

Tue Ciry ART GALLERY OF MancHEsTER. By John 
Forbes-Robertson. With 4 Engravings, 

A Century OF EneLisn ArT: THE GROSVENOR 
GALLERY. By Frederick Wedmore, 

Benvenuto CELLINI. By Peter Macnab. With 5 
Iliustrations. 

Tue PORTRAITS OF 
Myruicat NAPOLEON, 
5 Illustrations. 

THE CHRONICLE OF. ART: ART IN FEBRUARY, 
CassELL and Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, 

London. 


BLACKWOOD’'S MAGAZINE, 


No. 869. MARCH, 1888, 2s 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
Jorcr. Chaps. 41-44, 


Mary SrvarrT in Scotiannp.—II, MAITLAND AND 
Creciz By Jobn Skelton, C.B. 


Some Aspects OF AUSTRALIAN LIFE. 
OysTER-CULTURE AT ARCACHON. 


Too LATE: AN Every-Day ROMANCE, 
of Rosslyn. 


A Drap Man's VENGEANCE. 
Cyprus UNDER BritisH RULE. 
A NEGLECTED PARADISE, 


LanD, POPULATION, AND) WEALTH IN THE WESTERN 
Istes. By Reginald MacLeod. 


TecHNICAL EpucaTion. By Professor G.G. Ramsay. 
THE OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


NAPOLE°N THE First: THE 
By Richard Heath. With 


By the Earl 


Witi1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


No 29, NEW SERIES, MARCH, 1888, price 61. 
N O W L D F 
Conducted by RICHARD A. PROCTOR, 

ConTENTS. 

Gop’s UNIVERSE. 

SHAKESPEARE SELF-DRAWN. 

Have Guosts BEEN SEEN ? 

VARIETIES OF AMERICAN LIFE, 

Moras oF Nosiiity. By Grace Greenwood. 

Water Mytus. By ‘Stella Occidens.” 

ScRaTCHING IN THE ANIMAL KInGpom, 

Samuel Lockwood. 

THE STARS OF OTHER TIMES, 

OLD anD New Astronomy. 

Royat Victoria HALu. 

In THE BEGINNING. 

EVOLUTION oF LANGUAGE. 

Reviews. 


By “ Benvolio.” 


By Professor 


By Ada §. Ballin. 


Our Wuist Cotumn. By “ Five of Clubs.” 

Our CuEss Cotumn. By “ Mephisto.” 

Tue Facer OF THE Sky FOR Marcu. By “ F.R.A.S.” 
London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co. 


. & Bb 2A N FT 2, 

Edited by L. T. MeapE and Aticia A. LEITH. 
Price 6d Monthly. 

ConTENTS oF THE MARCH NUMBER. 
FRONTISPIECE ; THE THOUGHTS OF YOUTH, 
NeicHBours, Serial Story. Chaps, 11-12, Mrs. 

Molesworth. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. 

Eartu 8 Bortina Fountarns.—Part II. Constance 

e Frederika Gordon Cumming. 
Farry Fork Atu.”—II, Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. 

Famous OLD SToRY-TELLERS.—IV. 
MortHER Goosr. Oscar Fay Adams, 

Tue Story or aN AmBuscADE. A Frontier Ballad. 
Paul Hamilton Hayne. Llustrations by Henry 
Sandham. 

Our Enaiisu Scuoots or Art.—II. 

Sourn Kensinaton, J. Penderel-Brodhurst. With 
9 Illustrations, 
HE Laby OF THE Forest. Serial Story, Chaps. 
ao L. T. Meade. Illustrated by J. B. Yeates. 
ATALANTA”? SCHOLARSHIP AND READING UNION: 
Cuartes Dickens. R. E. Francillon. 
19 606 &. 


London : Hatcnarps, 187 Piccadilly, W. 





Now ready, price 10d, 
HE ANGLICAN CHURCH 
MAGAZINE. 
Vol, III., No. 18, MARCH, 1888. 
ConTENTS, 

1. A MEssaGE FROM TRURO. 
2, THE Russian CHURCH, AND Epocus IN ITS 
: History, 
3. Watt WuitMan. 
4. My Camera Onscura, 
5. THE ADVANCE AND RETREAT OF GLACIERS. 
6. Notices or Books. 
7. AMONG THE CHAPLAINCIES. 
8. APPENDICES, 

London: HARRISON and Sons, 59 Pall Mall. Paris: 


GALIGNANI Boulo; : 

. gne: MERRIDEW. Brussels: 
Srumavz. Baden-Baden: SOMMERMEYER. Stock- 
olm: Fritze. Dresden: TiTrTMaNN. Geneva: 


StarELamoun, Hanover : ScHMORL and VON SEEFELD. 
peipzig : LINCKE. Moscow: GROSSMANN and KNOBEL. 

usanne: BENDA-Roussy, Vevey and Montreux: 
ScuLEsincer, 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


JUST READY. 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOROTHY FOX.” 


LOYALTY GEORGE. 


By Mrs. PARR, Author of “ Adam and Eve,” &c. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 


By ROSA N. CAREY, Author of “‘ Wee Wifie,” “ Not Like Other Girls,’’ &c. 


In 8 vols, crown 8yvo. 











A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “WHICH SHALL IT BE?” 


Livre IN TERE ST. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, Author of “ The Wooing o’t,’”’ “‘ Her Dearest Foe.” 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

Mrs, Alexander’s many admirers will cordially welcome her new novel, entitled ‘ A Life Interest.’ It 
has all the brightness and genial tone of ‘The Freres,’ added to which the plot is more complex, and deals 
with darker phases of life than have been hitherto treated by her pen. The author’s grasp of character is 
sensibly wider in this than in any of her previous works,””—Morning Post, 


HIS COUSIN BETTY. By Miss F. M. Peard, 


Author of ‘* Near Neighbours,”’ ** The Rose Garden,” &c. In53 vols. crown 8vo. 

** An admirable novel, fresh in conception and artistic in execution......It is difficult to praise too highly the 
deftness, the subtlety, the imaginative insight which mark the book; it is, whether regarded from the 
intellectual or the literary point of view, singularly able and attractive.’’—Spectator. 

“¢ Betty’ is Miss Peard’s best character, certainly she is her most finished portrait.”’—Academy. 


A 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1829. 


2 anp 8 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 
TRUSTEES, ‘ 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | Th> Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER, 
The Very Rev. the DAN of YORK, 

DIRECTORS. 

CuarrmMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 

Deruty-CuarrmMan—The Hon. EDWARD W. DOUGLAS. 


HUGH LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. | GEORGE T. SOTHERON ESTCOURT, Esq., M.A. 

The ARCHDEACON of BATH. | Hon. and Rev. Canon GREY, M.A. 

GEORGE T, BIDDULPH, Esq. Rev. CHARLES M. HARVEY, M.A. 

Rey. Canon BLACKLEY, M.A. The ARCHDEACON of LLANDAFF, 

Rey. R. MILBURN BLAKISTON, M.A. | Rey. Canon LONSDALE, M.A. 

W. PAGET BOWMAN, Esq., M.A. | The ARCHDEACON of NORFOLK, 

The DEAN of BRISTOL. | Rev. Canon PROTHERO, M.A. 

Rev. J. M. BURN-MURDOCH, M.A. | WILLIAM RIVINGTON, Esq. 

Rev. ©. L. LOVETT CAMERON, M.A. Rev. CHARLES J. ROBINSON, M.A. 

Hon. HAMILTON J. A. CUFFE, B.A. | Dr. W. H. STONE, F.R.C.P. 

The ARCHDEACON of DURHAM, | 

The DEAN of EXETER. | 

Rev. GEORGE ELLER, M.A. rebenda 

Rey. Canon ELLISON, M.A. The DEAN of YORK. 
Puysician—Dr. STONE. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, June Ist, 1887. 


Rey. J. Y. STRATTON, M.A. 
JOHN CHARLES THYNNE, Esq., M.A. 
Rev. Prebendary WACE, D.D, 


Accumulated Funds ... eos eee poe oe ooo £3,349,535 
Annual Income ... pe eee eee me ee - ees ove ove aa 371,977 
Profits divided at Quinquennial Bonus, 1886 one ees eee oe és 486,000 


The Society offers the following advantages:—1. Absolute Security. 2. Economy of Management; no 
Agents being employed or Commission paid. 3. Low Rates of Premium and Liberal Surrender Values. 
4. Claims Paid immediately on Proof of Title. 5, Freedom from Restriction as to Foreign Residence or 
Travel after Five Years’ Assurance. 6. No Shareholders; all Profits being the Property of the Assured. 
7. The Profit arising from the exceptionally low Rate of Mortality proved beyond doubt to prevail amongst 
the Clergy. 





Annual Cost of an Assurance of £1,000. 


f f an Assurance of £1,000, 
sane Coe st & a iy Reduced Premium under Special Conditions, 


cs with full Profits.-—————_, 











GE, £58. d. AGE, | £8. d. 

“3 20 1 8 25 1618 

30 23 $ 30 18 10 10 } 

35 2610 0 35 | 21 4 2 | 
| 40 31 165 40 2417 6 

45 36 3 4 45 28:19 2 | 

50 4313 4 50 | 3419 2 | 











of Proposal, &c., may be obtained on application 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the 58th Annual Report, Prospectuses, Forms 
to the Office, 2 and 3 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


OF MEAT, 
*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Justus Von 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





USE 
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THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, price 14s. 


WITH ETCHED 


PORTRAIT BY MANESSE. 


THE LIFE OF 


SAMUEL 


By EDWIN 


MORLEY. 


HODDER, 


Author of ‘The Life of the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury.” 





Times.—“ A plain, unvarnished record of the life 
of a good man, and one who was in many respects a 
typical Englishman. It may be read with profit by 
all, but especially by young men, who cannot do 
better than strive to emulate the business tact and 
energy, the unswerving integrity, the lofty adherence 
to principle, and the wide and generous sympathies 
which distinguished Samuel Morley throughout the 
whole of his lengthened career,”’ 


Morning Post.—“ His book is not only ably com- 
piled, but fairly and honourably written throughout.” 


Daily News.—“ This is far from being a mere 
record of public life. The nature of the man appears 
very plainly in these pages. Wesee him not merely in 
the counting-house, in the committee-room, on the 
platform, or in the House of Commons, but have 
glimpses of him in the home circle, and learn some- 
thing of his relations with his chosen band of in- 
timate friends and fellow-workers in many noble 
enterprises.” 


Congregational Review.—‘“ Mr. Edwin 
Hodder has done his work well..... An extremely in- 
teresting volume.” 





Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Should biography- 
writing ever take the rank of a professional art, the 
author of the book we have just closed will be one of 
the Royal Academy. His work is an admirable por- 
trait......This bright and interesting narrative is the 
story of one who always sided with the weak and the 
poor in their struggles with avarice and power.” 


Academy.—“ An interesting biography, and one 
from which many u<eful and valuable lessons may be 
drawn.” 


Daily Chronicle.—‘ When the record of the 
long and triumphant career is read it will command 
unqualified approbation. Mr. Hodder has wisely re- 
frained from attempting to create a hero, being con- 
tent to let Samuel Morley’s story speak for itself.” 


British Weekly.—“ A most valuable and in- 
teresting book. The narrative flows on with un- 
flagging vivacity, and when we reach the end we have 
a clear and consistent picture of the high-minded, 
valorous, generous, and truly Christian man.”’ 


Sunday at Home.—‘ Mr. Hodder has woven 
together a narrative which ought to stimulate all 
young men to live noble Christian lives.’’ 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row; and all Booksellers. 





DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


THE BEST 


REMEDY 


FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s, 6s, 8s, and 15s. Tobacco—Tins, 2s 6d, 53, 103, and 18s. For Non-Smokers, 
Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 2s 6d, 5s, and 10s, 





SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


SAUCE 


Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRIN S. 


s@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





THE SECOND EDITION oF Turg 
POPULAR STORY OF IRISH LIFE Ig 
NOW READY. 


E T HN E: 


Being a Truthful Historie of the Great and Fina] 
Settlement of Ireland by Oliver Cromwell, and 
certain other Noteworthy Events, from the 
Journals of Ethne O‘Connor and of Roger 
Standfast, Captain in the Army of the 
Commons of England. 


Edited by Mrs. E. M. FIELD, 
Author of ‘* Mixed Pickles,” &c, 


With Etched Title and Frontispiece, crown 8yo, 63, 


“This is, without exaggeration, one of the most 
beautiful stories of ancient Irish life that has ever 
come under our notice. The character of Ethne is a 
masterpiece.” —Public Opinion, 

“The interest of the story is admirably kept up 
from beginning to end.’’—Standard, 

“Mrs. Field has produced a very attractive and 
interesting book.’’—Guardian, 





DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO 
THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


THE PARISH GUIDE, 


A Complete Handbook, giving Information con- 
cerning every kind of Parochial Institution 
and Organisation, in both Town and 
Country Parishes, for the use of Clergy 
and Lay-Helpers, 

Edited by the Rev. THEODORE JOHNSON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Clergyman’s Ready Reference 
Register,” &c. 

Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





UNDER the SANCTION of the COMMITTEE of 
the STOCK EXCHANGE, 
Now ready, 1,242 pp., price 363. 
URDETT’S OFFICIAL INTELLI.- 
GENCE for 1888, 

REGARDING ALL CLASSES of BRITISH 
COLONIAL, AMERICAN, and FOREIGN 
SECURITIES. 

By H. C. BURDETT, 

Secretary, Share and Loan Department. 


Times :—*‘ This well-known and invaluable work.” 





London : SpoTTISWOODE and Co., 54 Gracechurch 
Street, E.C. 

CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 
The New Edition, in 10 volumes. 
Published in cloth at 10s per vol., offered for 7s 6d. 
Published in half-morocco at 15s per vol., 
offered for 1ls 3d. 

Postage, 9d extra. Vol. I. ready MARCH Ist. 
A. WILSON (late J. Gilbert and Co.), 

18 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
Prospectus free on application. 


RAYERS for ONE and ALL. With 
Bible Readings and Numbers chosen from 
‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’”’ For Family Use. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 


Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Robert G, 
Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L, F.C.8., &c. 
London: G. Mitcuety and Co., Red Lion Court, 
a Street; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 
‘ourt. 














os TO GENTLEMEN REPLENISHING THEIR 
WARDROBES, 

ROBINSON For dress or ordinary wear. Best 

qualitylong-cloth, with 4-fold finest 

aap linen fronts,35s 6d per half-dozen 

wt (to measure or pattern, 2s extra). 


ti 
CLE AVER’S Gentlemen are invited to send for 


cuttings of materials used, also 


MATCHLESS patterns of our newest styles in 


Fancy-Cotton, Flannel, Silk, and 
SHIRTS. 





DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 











Silk and Wool Shirtings, post-free 
to any part of the world. 

With best materials in | 
neck-bands, cuffs, and fronts, 
refit none under this figure. | 

Price-Lists and samples of | MAD E AS G00D 
all kinds of Linen Goods post- AS NEW. 
free to any part. 

(Telegraphic Address, ‘‘LInEN”’), BELFAST. 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 
Samples and Price Lists, post-free. 


for ids thehaltaon, we OLD SHIRTS 
Linen Collars, Cuffs, &c., and 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER 
CAMBRIC POCKET 





Hemstitched 
. 2/43 | I -cssjuveasvanens 5 
TE seteapinnicesanese B/S | Gent’s.......00 seccree / 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, 
BELFAST, 




















— 
Shivers 
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WHITTAKER & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, neatly bound, gilt edges, 4s 61. 


pOD’s PARLIAMENTARY COM- 
PANION for 1888. Sixty-second Issue. 
“Despite its rivals, ‘Dod’ remains the handiest, 
neatest, and perbaps the most useful ‘ Parliamentary 
Companion.” »__Titerary World, 

Year. Handsomely bound in feap. Svo 
= cloth gilt, 103 6d. : 
DOD’S PEERAGE, BARONET-: 

AGE, and KNIGHTAGE of GREAT BRITAIN 
and IRELAND for 188, Including all the 
itled Classes. 
qin differs from all other Peerages in—1. Its low 
rice, 2. Its enlarged contents, 3. Its facility of 
reference, ; ' Pee 
« Asa handy work of reference, ‘ Doi’ maintains its 
superiority over more bulky volumes,.”—Atheneum. 
« A convenient and trustworthy book of reference. 
The editor has succeeded in making this edition 
worthy of its traditional reputation,”’—IUustrated 
London News. 
Large post 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d; half-bound, 9s, 


SOBRIQUETS and NICKNAMES. 
By ALBERT Frey. With an Index arranged by 
True Names. 

“More than 5,000 subjects are given, and the in- 
formation supplied is trustworthy and often exten- 
sive; a close scrutiny of the book shows the work to 
be thoroughly done.” —Notes and Queries, 


A DICTIONARY of LOWLAND 
SCOTCH. By Cuartes Mackay, LL.D. Witha 
Chapter on the Scotch Language and its Literary 
History, and an Appendix of Scottish Proverbs. 

[Ready shortly. 


Mr. LELAND’S WORK on “ PRACTICAL 
EDUCATION.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 
Treating of the Development of Memory, the 
Increasing Quickness of Perception, and Training 
the Constructive Faculties. By CHARLES G. 
LELAND. 

More than 60,000 copies of the Work, of which this 
is a greatly improved and enlargel edition, were 
published in the United States, 


Demy dito, with 25 Double and 40 Single Plates, £2 10s, 


TECHNICAL SCHOOL and 
COLLEGE BUILDING. Beinga Treatise on the 
Design and Construction of Applied Science and 
Art Buildings, and their suitable Fittings and 
Sanitation, with a Chapter on Technical Educa.- 
tion. By Epwarp Cooxwortuy Ropsrns, F.S,A. 
Full Prospectus on applicat on, 

** An indispensable work of reference to architects, 
builders, and managers of technical schools.”’— 


Spectator, 
Post 8vo, 814 pp., 10s 6d. 


HOBLYN’S DICTIONARY of 
TERMS USED in MEDICINE and the COL- 
LATERAL SCIENCES. Eleventh Edition, Re- 
vised throughout, with numerous Additions. 
By Joun A. P. Price, B.A. M.D. Oxon., Assistaut- 
Surgeon to the Royal Berkshire Hospital. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, with 29 Illustrations, 3s, 


MANAGEMENT of ACCUMULA- 
TORS and PRIVATE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN. 
STALLATIONS. A Practical Handbook. By 
Sir Davip SaLtomons, Bart., M.A. Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, with 59 Illustrations, 33. 


ELECTRICAL INSTRUMENT- 
MAKING for AMATEURS, A Practical Hand. 
book. By S. R. Borrome, Author of ‘The 
Dynamo,” &c. 

8vo, with Portrait and 89 Illustrations, cloth, 12s. 


The STORAGE of ELECTRICAL 
ENERGY, and RESEARCHES in the EFFECTS 
CREATED by CURRENTS COMBINING QUAN- 
TITY with HIGH TENSION. By Gaston 
Prantk. Translated from the French by PauL 
BEDFORD ELWELL (of Elwell Parker, Limited). 


Crown 8vo, pp. 420, sewed, 5s 6d; cloth, 6s 6d. 
SCHLEYER’S GRAMMAR, with 


Vocabularies of Volapuk (the Language of the 
World) for all Speakers of the English Language. 
Second (greatly Revised) Edition. By W. A. 
SERET. 

[Murray anp Sons, Glasgow. ] 


EASY EXERCISES in LATIN 
ELEGIAC VERSE, By the Rev. Jonn PENROSE, 
_Eighteenth Edition, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 
Key to ditto (for Tutors only), 12mo, cloth, 3s 6d, 
[Now ready. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS. 
GERMAN—JUNIORS, 

DOCTOR WESPE. Lustspiel in 5 
Aufziigen, von Juxtivs RopericH BENeEpIx. 
Edited, with a Biographical Notice, Notes, and 
a Complete Vocabulary, by F. Lange, Ph.D., 
Prof, 23 6d. 


GERMAN EPIC TALES in PROSE. 
I. Die Nibelungen, von A. F, C. Vi~mar. II. 
Walther und Hildegand, von ALBERT RICHTER. 
Edited by Kart Nevunavs, Ph.D., the Inter- 
national College, Isleworth. 236d. [This day. 


The PUBLIC EXAMINATION 
FRENCH READER. With a Vocabulary to 
every Extract. Suitable for all Students who 
are preparing for a French Examination. By A. 
M. Bower, F.R.G.8., sometime Master in Univer- 
sity College School, &c. Cloth, 3s 6d, 


2 WHITE HART STREET, PATERNOSTER 
SQUARE, E.C. 








MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


THE BALANCE OF MILITARY POWER IN 
EUROPE : 


An Examination of the War Resources of Great Britain and the 
Continental States. 


By Colonel MAURICE, R.A., 
Professor of Military Art and History at the Royal Staff College. 





Crown Syo, 6s. 





This day is published, 
THE LAND BEYOND THE FOREST: 
Facts, Figures, and Fancies from Transylvania. 
By E. GERARD, Author of “ Reata,” “ Beggar My Neighbour,” &c. 


2 vols. Svo, with Map and Illustrations, 25s, 





Next week will be published, This day is published. 


TIMAR’S TWO WORLDS. | 4 NEw AND CHEAPER EDITION, COMPLETE 
By MAURUS JOKAT. IN ONE VOLUME. 
Authorised Translation 
By Mrs. HEGAN KENNARD, POOR NELLIE. 


oe st Rw, a er 
3 vols. post Svo. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 


SPINOZA. FIRST EDITION. 


By the Very Rev. Principal CAIRD, Glasgow. 
Being the New Volume of ‘“ Blackwood’s Philo- 
sophical Classics for English Readers,”’ 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 3s 6d, 


‘‘ The analysis of the ‘ Ethies’ and the expos:tion 
of the various theories and statements are done with 
great ability and a fine tone of intellectual sympathy, 
which enables Dr. Caird to discriminate the deep and 
abiding thought in Spinoza which has affected the 
philosophical history of Europe so greatly, and has 
gained the affinity of many thinkers—tie most dis- 
similar and the most opposite. At the sametime, _ 4thonwum 
this philosophical respect which the author shows to ca ca 
his subject has not stayed his hand in skilfully | Those who regard a novel as a work of art, and 
criticising his views, and indicating his logical and ee ee a pr ipgyce into — 

Hear By 19a | deepes < 4 ruth, power, an 
aclentiic weaknens.”—ieeteman, brilliancy guide him, will find in ‘ ee Nellie’ a 
E | work of great ability and of absorbing interest.’—St. 


SCOTLAND AND SCOTSMEN IN | James's Gazette. ; 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENT URY. To give this bare summary of the story is to give 


| no idea of the skill and power with which its deeply 
Edited from the MSS. of JOHN RAMSAY, Esq., of | interesting progress is followed forth in the book itself. 


* The literary style of the book is perfectly simple, 
but it has a fine hard polish which is wonderfully 
| appropriate. ‘Poor Nellie’ is, in short, a very 
remarkable novel; and the longer we consider it the 
less reason we see to modify the verdict pronounced in 
our opening sentence.”—Spectator. 

““* Poor Nellie,’ though it follows on a work so 
vigorous as ‘My Trivial Life,’ has in it the where- 
withal to make its readers go on asking for more...... 
It proves to admiration that the author has a vast 
deal to come and go upon, and that we may still look 
to be led by her to new horizons and fresh surprises,’”* 


| 
This day is published. | ocean OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE 
| 


Ochtertyre. The characters are so well conceived and so nicely 
By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, | elaborated that the tragic incidents of the tale follow 
Author of * Memoir of Admiral Lord Keith, K.B.,” &, naturally from their action and interaction...... A 


current of simple pathos runs through the book, and 
| often rises above the surface of the story into a 
passage of impressive eloquence.”’—Scotsman, 


2 vols. 8vo, 3ls 6d, 


‘The Ochtertyre Manuscripts are interesting from 
the first page to the last. The manners, the ideals, | 
the ambitions depicted in them, have long since 
vanished...... We have said that this chapter is one of 
the best ; but, after all, it is only one of many...... The 
truth is,the reader may turn to what chapter he will, 
and wherever he pauses be sure of good entertain- 
ment...... It remains to add that his second volume is, 
if possible, still more entertaining than his first,”— 
Atheneum, 

** Mr. Ramsay is most interesting when he discourses 
of Scotch literature, literary men, judges, and the state | 
of the Highlands...... All Highland lairds, and every- | 
body interested in the Crofters, should read Mr, 
Ramsay’s very sympathetic remarks on Crofting.’”’— 
Daily News, 


By the SAME AUTHOR. 
MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND 
MISFORTUNE: 
A GOSSIP WITH NO PLOT IN PARTICULAR. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 


“A work of great ability, by one who observes 
keenly and at the same time sees deeply into character. 
She has the power of presenting real people.”— 

“Altogether these volumes form the most interesting Atheneum, 
addition that has for some time been made to Scottish ‘* A book really cleverly and amusingly written.”— 
social, personal, and anecdotal history.””—Scotsman. | Vanity Fair. 

** No more delightful book of personal reminiscences | _ “‘ A most. readable and delightful story of every-day 
has been sent out than that just edited by Mr. Allar- | life.”’"—Whitehall Review. 
dyce from manuscripts prepared by the late John 
Ramsay of Ochtertyre.”’—Glasgow Herald. 


This day is published. 
ASTORY OF ACTIVE SERVICE IN 
FOREIGN LANDS. 


Compiled from Letters sent Home from South Africa, 
India, and China, 1856-71, 


This day is published. 
A TREATISE ON MONEY: 


AND ESSAYS ON PRESENT MONETARY 
PROBLEMS. 


By JOSEPH SHIELD NICHOLSON, M.A., D.Sc., 
Professor of Commercial and Political Economy and 
Mercantile Law in the University of Edinburgh, 
Examiner in Political Economy in the 
University of London. 

Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


By Surgeon-General A. GRAHAM YOUNG, 
Author of “ Crimean Cracks.”’ 





Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 73 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0.’S NEW LIST. 
The HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA, 1486- 


1691. By GrorGe M‘Catt Tea. Thick 8vo, 15s, [This day. 


HISTORY of the BOERS. By the Same 


Author. Thick 8vo, 15s. [Second Edition now ready. 


VOLAPUK: a Grammar, Reading-Book, 


and Vocabulary. By Professor Kircuyorr. 236d. The First Edition has 
been at once exhausted, and the Second is now ready. 


CYCLOPAEDIA of EDUCATION (in about 


Twelve Parts). Part II., 48 pp., royal 8vo, 7d. [This day. 


The DEMON of DYSPEPSIA; or, Digestion 


Perfect and Imperfect. By A. E. Bripcer, M.D., &c. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
[This day. 


Mr. GEORGE MOORE’S NEW WORK is NOW READY. 


CONFESSIONS of a YOUNG MAN. With 


Etched Portrait of Author by Wm. Strang, and Design by J. E. Blanche. 6s. 


DYING SCIENTIFICALLY: a Key to “St. 
Bernard’s’’—the Medical Novel which has been so much discussed since its 
appearance last September—is now ready, 2s 6d. Also a Cheap Edition of 
** St. Bernard's,” at 3s 6d, on March Ist. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY: a Monograph. 


By H. 8. Sar, Author of ‘A Shelley Primer,’’ &c. With an Etched Portrait 
of the Poet, cloth neat, 2s 6d. 


PRACTICAL ESSAY-WRITING. For the 


Use of Candidates. By A. W. Hotmes-Forspes, M.A. Limp cloth, ls 6d. 
* Of real ntility.’”’"—Saturday Review, 





NEW SERIES OF 38s 6d NOVELS. 
SHADOWS ofa LIFE. J. L. Hornibrook. 
The JEWELS of PRINCE de JANVILLE. 


“ ALMHAIN.” 
MARGARET DUNMORE. J. H. Clapperton. 


ALMA. Emma Marshall. 


TIME. Edited by Walter Sichel. 
Tue MARCH NUMBER conrTarns :— 

GerRMAN REED’s ENTERTAINMENT. By A. German Reed, 
PouiticaL Reputations. By Hon. Randolph Stewart. 
Mr. GLADSTONE IN FLORENCE. By a Resident. 
O_Lp CHURCH WINE IN NEw Borrtes. By Prebendary Harry Jones, 
Is Morauity Frerepom ? By Professor Henry Jones, of Bangor. 
Inp1A’s UNDEVELOPED ReEsourcEs. By E. Lawrence, of the Bombay C.S. 
Suort Stories By ANNIE THOMAS.—TIME’S FooTsTEPS FOR THE MONTH.— 
CriticaL Notices, &c. With the APRIL NUMBER will commence a NEW 
NOVEL by Mr. JULIAN CORBETT, 





Sy wr 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY, and CO., Paternoster Square. 





~ INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 
The New Volume in the above Series, entitled 
“ The GEOLOGICAL HISTORY of 
PLANTS,” by Sir J. WILLIAM 
DAWSON, C.M.G., LEL.D., F.RS., will be 


published next week, crown 8vo, with Illus- 





trations, 5s. 
London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. New Edition. Volume i., 
price 10s, cloth; 15s, half-morocco. To be completed in Ten 
Volumes. It is intended to issue about three volumes yearly. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


This new edition, in preparing which the Editorial Staff has had 
the assistance of Eminent Specialists in all departments, has 
been rewritten, and is printed from new clear type, with fresh 
Illustrations and Maps. 


CHAMBERS’'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


is convenient in size, moderate in price, and so arranged that 
every subject in the field of human knowledge can be referred 
to without difficulty. 


CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


is also being issued in Monthly Parts, price 1s, to be completed 
in 74 Parts (exclusive of Maps). Part I. now ready. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


may be ordered from any Bookseller, and Prospectus, with 
Specimen Page, may be had on application. 





es 


MR. MURRAY’S Lisvfq. 





This day, crown Svo, 3s 61. 


IRELAND: the Causes of its Present Condi- 


tion, and the Measures Proposed for its Improvement. By Earl Grey, K.G 
ae “Uy, 


This day, crown 8vo, 63, 


SOCIETY in ROME UNDER the CASARS, 


By Witi1am Rapu Ince, M.A., Fellow at King’s College, i 
Assistant-Master at Eton College. medina. - 


Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24:3, 


EARLY ADVENTURES in PERSIA, 


SUSIANA,and BABYLONIA. Including a Residence amonz BE 
and other Wild Tribes. By Sir Henny Lavanp, @OBo no paehtivari 


Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 123, 


TOO LATE for GORDON and KHARTOUM, 


The Testimony of an Independent Eye-Witness of the Heroic Efforts i 
Rescue and Relief, By A, MAcDONALD. ate eae 


THIRD EDITION, jast out, 8vo, 16s, 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


NEW TESTAMENT, and an Investigation into Modern Biblical Criticism 
based on the most Recent Sources of Information. By the Rey. Grorgr 
Satmon, D.D., D.C.L., &., Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. Third Edition, Revised, with an Additional Chapter on the Non. 
Canonical Books. 


Just out, price 1s, 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE 


ConTENTS. 
On A Stnver WEDDING. By Lewis Morris. 
Is 1rT Peace? By Vincent Caillard, Representative of British Bondholders at 


Constantinople. 

Tue MIpLAND Rattway. By W. M. Acworth. 

A Mysterious Summons. By Right Hon. Sir H. Drummond Wolff, 
REMINISCENCES OF Boar-HuntTiING.—Part I. By Right Hon. Sir J. H. Drum 
mond Hay. 

A HicHianp SEER AND Scotcu Superstitions. By Mrs. Jeune. 

Tue Spirit Puotoagrarn. By Cyril Bennett, Author of ‘The Massage Case,” 
A GerMAN REED-ER. By R. Corney Grain. 
Tue EXTRAORDINARY CONDITION OF CORSICA, 
Opps AND ENpDs FROM A RANCHE, ; 

A CounciL or Perrection.—(Continued.) By Lucas Malet, Author of “ Colonel 
Enderby’s Wife,” &. 

Our Liprary List. 


*,* Tho SECOND EDITIONS of the JANUARY and FEBRUARY NUMBER$ 
are NOW READY. PDS dae 


for MARCH, 


By Charles Sumner Maine. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MARCH Ist, price 1s 6d. 
HE FOREIGN CHURCH CHRONICLE and REVIEW. 


. BARBADOES AND THE WEST INDIAN QueEsTion.—No. III. 
. ANGLICAN AND OLD CATHOLIC EpIscopAL CONFERENCE AT Bony, 
THE SocrAL CATHOLIC CONGRESS AT LIEGE, 
. ITALIAN RECONCILIATION. 
PAMPHLETS ON THE OLD CaTHOLIC MOVEMENTS, 
Papre CuRCI ON FASTS AND FESTIVALS, 
. List oF OLD CATHOLIC SERVICES, 
. THE DIOCESE OF GIBRALTAR. 
Tue AusTRIAN OLD CaTHOLIC BisHoPRIC. 
10. Bishop Doane on Evcuaristic Doctrine. 
. A SwepIsH VIEW OF THE CHRISTIAN-CATHOLIC CHURCH OF SWITZERLAND. 
12. Notices :—Meryrick’s DocTRINE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND ON THE HOLY 
CoMMUNION RESTATED, &c. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo Place, London. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY. 
ADMISSION FREE. 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
(About 20 doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 





SONorsern 





ON VIEW DAILY, 10 to 6. 

The GREAT MASTERS, Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, Francia, Michael Angelo, 
Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Coreggio, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &., RE 
PRODUCED in AUTOTYPE Permanent Photography, from the grand works in 
the Louvre, Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, the National Gallery, 
London; the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and of great 
interest to lovers of Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come and study them, 
and they will not be solicited to make purchases. A 

For further particulars, send for the new Pamphlet, 40 pages and 4 Illustrations, 
entitled “ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art.” Free per post to 
any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The AUTOTYPE COMPANY offer their services to AUTHORS and PUB- 
LISHERS to produce by the Autotype Processes Book Illustrations of the highest 
excellence of any subject capable of being photographed. For SMALL EDITIONS 
(500 or 750 copies) the Gelatine Process, Sawyer’s Collotype, is well adapted ; for 
Editions of over ONE THOUSAND, the Autogravure Process on Steel-faced 
Copper Plates permits of high numbers being printed of uniform character and 
quality. 

Amongst the WORK RECENTLY DONE may be cited Wyon’s “ Great Seals of 
England ;” Dr. Crookshank’s “ Micro-Photographs of Bacteria ;”” “ Famous Monu- 
ments of Central India,” for Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.1. ; “ Fac-similes of Early 
Italian Engravings,” for the Trustees of the British Museum; ‘The Palzeo- 
graphical Society’s Fasciculus for 1888;’’ Illustrations for the Journal of the 
Hellenic Society,” &c. 

For specimens, prices, and full particulars, apply to the MANAGER, : 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





. LF RACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—The most 
comfortable winter residence in the Kingdom, Mild and equable tempera- 
ture and absence of all extremes, Visitors received en pension. Descriptive 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 


tariff of MANAGER, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 
For MARCH. 
Edited by FRANK HARRIS. 


Tue BRITISH Army.—V. By the Author of “‘ Greater Britain.” 

Tar Stupy or Enaiisu Lrreraturr. By Professor Dowden. 
SoctaL PropLEMs AND Remepres, By Archdeacon Farrar. 

Guy pE Maupassant. By Henry James. 

Srare CoLonisaTion. By Lord Monkswell. 

HOME-RULE IN THE WESTERN PYRENEES. By Wentworth Webster. 
Domestic SERVICE AND Democracy, By Edward Salmon. 

Darry Scnoots. By Walter 8S. B, M‘Laren, M.P. 

Mr. HerBert SPENCER AS A Moratist. By W.S. Lilly. 


THE 


COPYRIGHT EDITION. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALL are now issuing at a 
Cheap Rate the most popular of CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


The volumes are handsomely printed and bound in cloth, and 
published at 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 vol. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 3 vols. 

PAST and PRESENT. 1 vol. 

HERO-WORSHIP. 1 vol. 

The LIFE of SCHILLER. 1 vol. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS 

and SPEECHES. 5 vols. | 

CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 7 vols. 


[In the press, 
** Other Volumes to follow. 


\ 


\ Are now ready. 





HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL 


tillthe TIME of KING DAVID. By Ernest Renan, Translated from 
the French by C. B. Pirman. Demy 8vo, 14s, [This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 








SMITH, ELDER, & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Author of “ Miss Bretherton,”’ &c. 


“A perfect and marvellously cheap 
edition.””—Spectator, 


COMPLETION OF THE POCKET EDITION 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 

NOTICE.—This Edition, which comprises 27 
volumes, price 1s 6d each in half-cloth, cut or uncut 
edges, or 1s in paper cover, has now been completed 
by the publication of the volume containing 
DENIS DUVAL; AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, 

SKETCHES, AND REVIEWS. 

** The Set of 27 volumes can also be had in 

a handsome Ebonized Case, price £2 12s 6d, 


* Neat, handy, and pretty little books.” 
—Saturday Review. 


Ready this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 57. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


for MARCH, containing, among other Articles of Interest :— 
“UNCLE JOE” (Conclusion).—‘‘ SOME CLERICAL REMINIS- 
CBNCES.”—“ AFTER WINTER.’ —“ NOTES by a NATURALIST: 
Haunts of the Otter."—‘ A LIFE’S MORNING,” by the AUTHOR 
of ““ DEMOS,” “THYRZA,” §c., Chaps. 5 and 6; §¢c., &c. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST INDIES: 
Or, the Bow of Ulysses. | 


By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 1 vol. Svo, 18s. 

“Mr. Froude’s travels are described delightfully. The beauties of the West 
Indies appealed, of course, with tenfold force to a mind stored like his with 
memories of their eventful story, of Columbus and Drake and Rodney and the 
Buccaneers.” —Guardian. 


CHEAPER ISSUE OF THE GREVILLE ME 
EIGHT MONTHLY VOLUMES. OS via 


A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING 


GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA. By the 
late CHARLES C. F, GREVILLE, Esq., Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. 
Edited by Henry Reeve, 0.B., D.O.L., Corresponding Member of the 
Institute of France. (8 vols.) Vols. I,.-III. Crown S8vo, 6s each. 


The LONG WHITE MOUNTAIN;; or, a 


Journey in Manchuria, with some Account of the History, People, Admini 
tration, and Religion of that Country. By H. E. M. James, of her Majesty’S 
Bombay Civil Service. With a Map, 10 Full-Page Illustrations, and 28 Illus- 
trations in the Text. S8vo, 24s. 


PAPERS, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


By the late FLEEMING JENKIN, F.R.S., LL.D., Professor of Engineering in 
the University of Edinburgh. Edited by Sipney CoLvin, M.A., and J. A. 
Ewrna, F.R.S. With a Memoir by RoBert Louis STEVENSON ; a Portrait of 
Fleeming Jenkin from a Photograph, and 15 Illustrations from Sketches by 
Fleeming Jenkin. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

‘Mr. Stevenson has found a congenial subject in the memoir of a very remark. 
able man, and we might hazard a prediction that more may come of it in future 
tales by the author of ‘ Treasure Island,’...... Altogether it is seldom we have come 
across a book so replete with profitable entertainment in a variety of forms.’— 


Times, 
The PIONEERS and PROGRESS of 


ENGLISH FARMING. By Rowtanp E, Prorueno, Barrister-at-Law, and 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 53, 


ADDRESSES and LECTURES. By Groner 


ALFXANDER MACFARREN, Professor of Music in the University of Cambridge, 
and Principal of the Royal Academy of Music. With a Portrait, crown 8vo, 


price 6s 6d. 
BALLADS of BOOKS. Edited by Anprew 
‘* With those ontward graces dear to book-lovers, this volume has besides the 


LanG. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
more enduring charm given by good taste and the skill of experts used in the 
selection.’”’—Scotsman, 


OUR SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY through 


FRANCE and ITALY. By Josepn and ExizapetH Rosins PENNELL, 
With a Map and 120 Illustrations by Joseph Pennell, Crown 8vo, cloth or 
vegetable vellum, 6s, 

“ A lively account of a cycling tour in France, along roads and through towns 
and hamlets immortalised by Sterne, the results of which ought to communicate 
much of the pleasures of the excursion to the discreet reader. You may fairly 
measure the enjoyment of the trip by the joyous spirit of the voyagers’ notes and 
the radiance and expansive force of Mr. Pennell’s delightful drawings.’’—Saturday 
Review. 


The STORY of CREATION : a Plain Account 


of Evolution. By Epwarp Cropp, Author of ‘* The Childhood of the World,” 
&c. With 77 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. ' 

“The author di the questi relating to inorganic evolution and to the 
origin of life and life-forms, and sets forth in logical order the arguments which 
are held to establish the truth of Darwin’s theory of the origin and development 
of species. A final chapter is devoted to social evolution, including the evolution 
of mind, society, language, art and science, morals and theology. The book is 
vigorously written, and well illustrated ; and readers...... will find that it enables 
them to understand and appreciate some of the greatest and most fruitful 
generalisations of modern science,’’-—Nature, 


The ISLAND: an Adventure of a Person of 


Quality. A Novel. By Richarp Wuaiteine. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The anthor’s style has an elegance which gives the best effect to the vigour of 
his thought. Such good work is rare as modern satire goes. The book, though 
grimly humorous on occasion, has the strength which comes of earnestness and a 
touch of the indignation which drove the Roman poet to make verses. It is a 
powerful book, and should be widely read.’’—Scotsman. 


THIRTEENTH THOUSAND 


QUAIN’S DICTIONARY of MEDICINE. 


Including General Pathology, General Therapeuties, Hygiene, and the 
Diseases Peculiar to Women and Children. By Various Writers. Edited by 
RIcHARD QvuaAIN, M.D., F.R.S., &., Fellow and late Senior Censor of the 
Royal College of Physicians, &c. Thirteenth Thousand, with 138 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood, 1 vol. medium 8yo, price 3ls 6d, cloth; or 40s, half-bound 
in russia ; to be had also in 2 vols., price 34s, cloth. 


LECTURES to PRACTITIONERS. 
Yq’ Le AS! fT are) I 
On the DISEASES CLASSIFIED by the 
REGISTRAR-GENERAL as TABES MESENTERICA., By W. T. Garrpyer, 
M.D., LL.D. On the PATHOLOGY of PHTHISIS PULMONALIs, By 
JosePH Coats, M.D. With 28 Illustrations, 8vo, 12s 6d, 
NEW EDITION of WILLIAMSON’S INTEG RAL CALCULUS, 
AA NI mm n )’ La al AB Pi 
An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS, containing Applications to Plane Curves and 
Surfaces. With numerous Examples, By BrnsamMin WILLIAMSON, M.A., 
F.R.S., Fellow of Trin. Coll., and Prof, of Nat. Philos. inthe Univ. of Dublin. 
Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 10s 6d, : 








“ Messrs. Longmans’ excellent magazine.”—Saturday Review. 


Now ready, price 6d. 

T TIC SAS Th’ N 2 , 4 
LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 65—MARCH. 
CONTENTS, 

Eve. By the Author of “ John Herring,’’ “‘ Mehalah,” &. Chaps, 27-31. 

Suaaestep PRoLoGUE TO A DRAMATISED VERSION OF “SuHE.”’ By H. Rider 
Haggard. Z 

Tue Anatomy or ActinG.—III. By William Archer.—(Concluded.) 

Nieut. By KE. W. Lummis, 

Duiciz. By K. Carmarthen, 

Is CiimaTe CHANGING ? By Robert H. Scott. 

Uncie Prerce. By Charles Blatherwick. Chaps. 4-6. 

At THE Sian oF THE Sup, By Andrew Lang. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and GO. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS, 
LETTERS of GENERAL OC. G. GORDON to HIS SISTER, M. A. 


GORDON. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [Ready March 6th. 
he DEAN of St. PAUL’S 


COLLECTED EDITION of “DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITINGS. Uniform with the “‘ Collected Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson,” &c. In 5 vols. Globe 8vo, 5s each. To be published in Monthly Volumes, 


Vol. I. MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. Vol. II. DANTE, and other Essays. Vol. IV. SPENSER, 
sae: [Ready March 6th. Vol. III. ST. ANSELM. ” | Vol. V. BACON. 


TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 


Volume I. now ready, Crown 8yo, price 23 6d. 
Under the above title Messrs. MACMILLAN and OO, beg to announce a Series of Short Biographies, not designed to be a complete roll of famous Statesmen, 
but to present in historic order the Lives and Work of those leading actors in our affairs who, by their direct influence, have left an abiding mark on the policy, the 


institutions, and the position of Great Britain among the States. ¥ s ‘ 
The following List of Subjects is the result of careful selection. The great movements of national history are made to follow one another in a connected course, 
and the Series is intended to form a continuous narrative of English freedom, order, and power. The volumes as follow are in the press or in preparation :— 


WILLIAM the CONQUEROR.|/ WOLSEY. By Professor M. Creicuton.| WILLIAM III. By H. D. Trattt. 














By Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., MAD , [April. WALPOLE. ByJ Mi (May. 
eady. . By the D f Sr. e y JOHN MORLEY. 
HENRY II. By Mrs. J. R. Green. ee si Mensdionpiltaaiines EN 4 Joun Morey. 
EDWARD ‘I. By F. Yorx PoweEtt. LIVER — . By Joun Mortey. 
HENRY VII. By James GarrpNer. ° FREDERIC Loan em J | PEEL. By J. R. Taursrierp. 





NEW EDITION OF LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
The WORKS of LORD TENNYSON. Library Edition. A New and 


Camplete Edition in Eight Volumes, Globe 8vo, 5s each. Each Volume may be had separately, and they are being published as follows :— 


POEMS. Vol. I. [Ready | ThePRINCESS:and MAUD. [4pri. | BALLADS: and other Poems. (Jun. 
POEMS. Vol. II. (Ready. | BW A EN: al UEEN MARY: 
IDYLLS of the KING. [March 6th. At miadieahed —_— @ a mane? 


BECKETT: and other Plays. [August. 


LIFE in COREA. By W. R. Carles, F.R.G.S., A NEW VOLUME of POEMS by Mr. J. RUSSELL LOWELL. 
H.M.’s Vice-Consul at Shanghai, and formerly H.M.’s Vice-Consul in Corea, HE ARTSE ASE and RUE. By J ames 


With Illustrations, 8vo, 12s 6d. 
RussELt LOwEtt. Globe 8vo, 53. 


FOURTH and POPULAR EDITION, Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 
ADEFENCE of the CHURCH of ENGLAND . . 
FREE FIELD: Lyrics, chiefly Descriptive. 
By R. St. Joun Tyrwuitt, Christ Church, Oxford. Globe 8vo, 3s 6d. 





against DISESTABLISHMENT. With an Introductory Letter to the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. By RounpEtt, Eart of Seisorne. Fourth 
and Popular Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 





TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR of PUBLICATION. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK for the YEAR 1888: a Statistical and 


Historical Aueresl ofthe States of the Civilised World, Revised after Official Returns. Edited by J. Scorr Kettix, Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society, 
Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
The Times says :—‘‘ It would be impossible to increase Jar zely this list of additions and improvements of various kinds in the new issue; we have only referred 
to the larger changes and the more important additions, but enough bas been said to show that no effort has been spared to make the work more and more worthy 
of the high reputation which it enjoys, and the public favour which it has secured.” 


N E W NOVELS. 
The NEW JUDGMENT of PARIS. By Philip Lafargue. 2 vols. Globe 








A TEACHER of the VIOLIN, and other Tales. By J. H. Shorthouse, 





PAUL PATOFF. By F. Marion Crawford, The SECOND SON. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “‘A Roman Singer,” ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,’ “‘ Marzio’s Crucifix,” &c. 3 Author of ‘The Curate in Charge,” ‘‘ A Country Gentleman,” &c. 3 vols. 


vols, Crown 8yo, 31s 6d, Crown 8vo, 3ls 6d. 
_ The St. James's Gazette says :—** The action of the story never flags. Movement The Morning Post says :—‘t Mrs. Oliphant has never shown herself more com- 
is one of the principal charms of this very entertaining book...... Those who neglect letely mistress of her art than in her new novel, ‘The Second Son.’ This story 
to read ‘ Paul Patoff’ will throw away a vory pleasurable opportunity.” | is clever and powerful.” 
The Times says :—‘‘ There is much to fascinate us in ‘Paul Patotf.’ We are 


given a vivid picture of modern Constantinople, and the author’s instinct has The St. James's Gazette says:—''Of ‘The Second Son’ it may be said that it 
told him in what dark corners of Stamboul the Western mind finds the deepest ranks among the best of Mrs, Oliphant’s books ; it is inferior to none of those in 
fascination.” | that illusion or reality which it is her special gift to produce. To read one of her 
stories of country life is to be for the time amid the scenes and in the society she 
The NEW ANTIGONE. A Romance. 3. *® ‘scribing. Sp 
vols. Crown 8vo, Sis 6d The Spectator says :—‘ The story is highly imaginative...... Mrs. Oliphant’s work, 
: Pepe! good as it always is, has seldom been more finely finished than it is here.” 


The Saturday Review says :—‘ The story of ‘The New Antigone’ has many 
FOUR GHOST STORIES. By Mrs. Moles- 


merits...... The awakening of Hippolyta’s conscience through the misfortune of | 
WORTH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Annie Dansie is described with both power and pathos, and takes a firm hold on 
the reader’s sympathy. If this is a first novel, the author is to be congratulated | 
on her possession and excellent use of many good gifts. | 





NEW and POPULAR EDITION, Crown 8vo, 6s. WEALTH and PROGRESS A Critical 
JAMES FRASER, Second Bishop of Man- Examination of the Wages Question and its Penonte Relation to Social 
chester: a Memoir, 1818-1885, By Txomas Huaues, Q.C. With a New Reform. By GrorGE GuNTON, Crown 8vo, 63, 


—" CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—New Volume. 


The CHOICE of BOOKS; and other| pratTo.TIMAUS. Edited, with Intro- 


Literary Pieces. By FREDERIC Harrison. Fourth Edition, Globe S8vo, 6s. . as 
*,* Large-Paper Edition. Choicely printed on hand-made paper, 8vo, 15s. es oes 4 ea ne eee oF ne ee 
NOTICE.—OLD ENGLISH HOMES. The first of a Series of Illus- CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 


trated Papers on OLD ENGLISH HOMES appears in POLYBIUS.—The HISTORY of the 

' ' iar : ius, Edited, 

The English LMlustrated PPlagasiwe) SARAH ey a wy. Giese Reap Sot 
For MARCH. Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


The Number contains :— MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


1. QUEEN ELIZABETH. Portrait at | 5. ROUNDEL. By Charles Sayle. . ing :<= 
Penshurst, (Frontiapiccs.) y ries nayle: No. 341, for MARCH, price 1s, contains: 





ss 6. COACHING DAYS and COACHING | 1, 3 EL is. . 10-12, 
2. GLIMPSES | of OLD ENGLISH |"" “WAYS. — “The BRIGHTON | 2° THOMAS MOORE, By George baintsbury. 
Elizabeth Balch. With Illustrations. ROAD.” | By W. Outram Tristram. | 3° RIGHT and WRONG. By Ernest Myers. 
e — artis Ustravions. With Illustrations by Herbert | 4; The BIRD of DAWNING. 
3. = ase an - we RALPH Railton and Hugh Thomson. 5. The SPANISH COLLEGE in BOLOGNA. By Edward Armstrong. 
D - By Prof. W. Minto. > DaRKNESS: a Poem. By D, J.| & The REVERBERATOR. By Henry James. Chaps. 3-4. 
4, The ENGLISH ART. By Walter|“* ~ Robertson, . *“*) 7, The DEATH of OLEOPATRA. 
Armstrong. With Illustrations i | 8. The PROFESSION of LETTERS. 
after Cozens, Turner, and Girtin. 8. ET CETERA, By H. D, Traill. | 9, EUROPE and MAROCCO, By Harold A, Perry. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Bedford Street, London. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun CampsBELt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him at the ‘‘ Spectator” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 3rd, 1888, 
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